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Training in Morale 


By Captain Allan L. 


AVING been during March and 
H April on the English and 

French fronts, and having 
spent most of my time in the schools of 
both armies, a general aspect of their 
instructional work may be of interest. 
The standard of instruction in the 
allied armies is set by the axiom, 
“Ignorance is death.” As Colonel 
Robinson, D. S. O., of the General 
Staff, said to me in his quiet, pleasant 
voice, “It is simply this—if you don't 
know, you get killed.” This truth is 
not only recognized by the generals and 
their staffs, but by all commanders and 
men down to the new drafts just ar- 
rived in France. 


Last April, at a base school, ——, | 
saw some of the men just arrived being 
trained. There was an intensity, an 
eagerness in their work equal to any- 
thing we see here in a soldier’s ball 
game. An officer at the school told me: 
“We can’t give it to them fast enough.” 

Presumably, nothing but actual losses 
and the stories of the wounded will 
wake our soldiers up to the necessity 
for their top-notch endeavor if they 
would win out to come home and tell 
about the war. In the training camps 
abroad, in no drill or exercise is there 
permitted a listless attitude or move- 
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ment. To get that fifth of a second 
that means life or death in the war over 
there, a fifth of a second faster than 
the enemy, is the main purpose of all 
drills and exercises. “Cut the time, 
carry on,” is heard on all sides, and the 
response is immediate. An illustration 
of this is the simple drill movement of 
“right dress” as executed at the schools. 
At the command, the right guide 
stands fast, the other men step smartly 
one pace to the front with a crack of 
the heels, and then, having seen the 
prolongation of the line, they quickly 
dress back to their proper places. Very 
little correction is necessary. Giving 
way to the left was executed by short 
rapid steps that gave a sense of smart 
ness to an usually most tiresome per- 
formance. This element of smartness 
and team smoothness is searched for 
and found in all drills. Any blunder 
or slow movement by a man is prom- 
ised speedy death when he goes “over 
the top,” and the sweating soldiers 
under instruction can hear the rumble, 
day and night, of artillery. This at 
mosphere of battle and the front we 
cannot have in the United States, but 
as soon as our officers, the trainers of 
our men, realize the supreme impor- 
tance of speeding up the drill and work 
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they will be able to get the proper 
“pep” into the men. But the example 
must first be shown by the officers. 

In bayonet fighting, in trench-mortar 
work, in bombing, in machine-rifle and 
machine-gun work the jump can only 
be had on the German, who is mostly 
a veteran, by utilizing that quality ath- 
letes call “spring,” and which the 
American has in a greater degree than 
any other man. We want evidence of 
that spring in every drill; short drills, 
but as fast and smooth as possible. 
Raggedness must, of course, be guarded 
against. 

Another standard fixed by the inten- 
sity of the war is, “Having reached an 
objective, never retire.” Stay until you 
are washed out. At the beginning of 
the war if a command, a battalion, 
company, or platoon found itself cut 
off or outflanked, the commanding offi- 
cer faced the problem, “Would it be 
better for me to retire and save my 
command, or hold out and wait for 
supports?” That dilemma no longer 
obtains—you stay. The moral advan- 
tage of this decision is that indecision 
is eliminated and all thought is concen- 
trated on fighting with desperate re- 
sistance, no matter how hopeless your 
situation may be. The tactical advan- 
tage lies in the fact that a very small 
detachment of stout-hearted infantry, 
armed with the rifle, machine rifle, rifle 
grenade, and hand grenade, can so pun- 
ish an attacking force at close quarters 
that often it can check an attack until 
supports come up. This has actually 
occurred. Had the detachment retired 
and the line been occupied by the en- 
emy, the retaking of the position would 
have necessitated the employment of 
artillery and the loss of many more 
men than the original detachment 
in question. Furthermore, the men 


launched in the first waves are consid- 
ered tactically expended after they have 
gained their objective. Their safety 
has no tactical value in the plan of at- 
tack. Nothing further is expected of 
them. Their safety and further use 
are not counted upon. Other waves 
are to furnish the decisive factor. 

Another phase of modern warfare in 
France will demonstrate the need of the 
highest standard of excellence in moral 
training. From the time a command 
goes up to take its turn in the front 
line until its return to billets, the unau- 
thorized absence of any man from the 
trenches is punished as desertion. The 
men are made to understand the con- 
ditions, and the first man who unlaw- 
fully absents himself pays the penalty. 
British officers insist that, if the least 
leniency is shown, this evil practice will 
grow to an alarming extent and then 
it is very difficult to check. Firm steps 
must be taken at the first indication of 
the trouble, and they are taken. 

The instruction in grenades and 
trench mortars is done with live am- 
munition. To be sure it is dangerous 
work and accidents occur, but to be 
ignorant or slow is more dangerous. 

The British and French officers state 
that all the old things they have learned 
were good. Discipline and all the 
things that go to make discipline—set 
up, snappy drill, neatness in dress, salut- 
ing; in fact, they are more necessary 
than ever. The strain of this war, 
greater than that of all previous wars, 
has eliminated most of the dark-skinned 
races. Only the soul of the white man. 
upheld by discipline, tradition, love of 
country, the determination to win, is 
able to stand the ordeal. 

The colonial troops now also recog- 
nize the value of the old standards of 
discipline. The scheme upon which the 
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training of British troops in France is 
based is as follows. 


BASE SCHOOLS AND ARMY SCHOOLS 


There are five base schools, each 
accommodating about 10,000 men. 
These schools receive the new drafts 
from England, test them as to their 
efficiency and impart instructions in the 
five essential subjects for front line 
troops: musketry, grenade work, bay- 
onet work, gas and trench relief, and 
occupation by day and night. Besides 
these essentials, if time permits, instruc- 
tion is given in drill, physical exercise, 
skirmishing, rapid wiring, rapid laying 
out of trenches, judging distance and 
fire control, patrolling, digging in with 
intrenching tool, occupation and con- 
solidation of craters, intrenching, reset- 
ting drainage, etc. The course is for 
nine days of five hours a day. Bomb- 
ing with live bombs is left for a subse- 
quent course. Nine days may seem a 
very short time, but it is to be remem- 
bered that the course is principally a 
test for efficiency. The incompetents 
and slow-witted are weeded out and 
divided into three classes: (1) Men 
who are most backward; (2) men who 
are more advanced than No. 1, but not 
fit to pass out; (3) men preparing for 
passing out. 


ARMY SCHOOLS 


In each army—and there are five 
armies—there is a central parent school 
and a group of schools which teach the 
specialties. The students are captains 
and lieutenants and noncommissioned 
officers who are trained to become the 
instructors at divisional schools and 
also to train their own men, Other 


objects are to bring officers and non 
commissioned officers of various regi- 
ments together to exchange ideas, to get 
out of the “trench groove” and open 
their minds to other lines of thought by 
teaching open warfare, to insure uni- 
formity of doctrine and encourage 
esprit de l’armée, to give students a rest 
from trench life, to foster a strict sense 
of discipline, and lastly to help the 
students realize by lecture the gigantic 
task that is to be accomplished and that 
it can only be mastered by everyone 
doing his utmost. 

The dominating idea, the compelling 
ideal that will save a man in his hour 
of trial, must be given him by his com- 
pany commander. The soldier must 
have a leader for his soul as well as 
his body. What his thoughts are about 
courage, patriotism, fidelity, cheerful- 
ness under great suffering cannot be 
left to chance. Stray standards picked 
up at random must be replaced by a 
true estimate of the relative value of 
the nobler qualities of manhood, and 
these, by speech and example, must be 
inculcated in the soldier by the men who 
carry his life in their hands. 

“The reiterated choice of good or 
evil gradually determines character,” 
writes George Eliot. That principle 
must be the standard throughout all 
training ; nothing must be slipshod. All 
must choose between right and wrong 
action, between laxness and exactness, 
between devotion to duty or selfish ease 
and interest. So character may be 
built up to that supreme height where 


every soldier must stand ready to give 
his life to remain the captain of his 
soul. 














German Principles of Command in the Defensive 
Battle in Position Warfare’ 


I. INFANTRY 


NERGETIC steps must be taken 
EK. to insist on the infantry in the 

line continuing their work on 
their position, even during the fighting. 
Personal inspection by all infantry com- 
manders, and by the higher com- 
manders, is necessary to ensure this. 

By night, and especially in misty 
weather, for example, it will often be 
necessary to strengthen the garrison of 
the front line or to bring reserves up 
closer to the front line. In foggy 
weather, a special form of “readiness 
for action” must be provided for. 

Gaps between defensive works are a 
source of danger. They must be com- 
manded by fire from the rear and the 
flanks, and be kept under observation 
by the infantry and artillery. By night 
and in misty weather they should be 
guarded by outposts. 

The main points to be considered in 
the stationing of all reserves are to keep 
them concealed and to distribute them 
skilfully over the area, so as to avoid 
unnecessary losses. Isolated farms, 
copses, hollows and roads which lie in 
valleys should be avoided, as experi- 
ence teaches that they are always 
heavily shelled. 

When fighting takes place in open 
country or in positions which afford but 
little cover, efforts must be made to hold 
the front line with weak detachments, 
while the rest of the force is distributed 
in great depth, as would be the case in 
a strongly constructed position. 
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When a hostile attack begins with 
prolonged intense artillery preparation 
by the heavy and heaviest calibers of 
artillery and trench mortars, the fore- 
most trenches are speedily converted 
into shell-hole positions, in which in- 
fantry “nests,” composed of isolated 
groups, are formed round the sentry 
posts and dugouts, wherever these still 
exist. 

It is essential that the men should 
be trained to connect up such points 
with each other and with the trenches 
in rear during pauses in the fighting, 
by night or during misty weather. 

The influence of the company and 
subordinate commanders in fighting in 
such shell-hole positions often extends 
only to the men who are actually with 
them. In such circumstances, stout- 
hearted men with iron nerves form the 
real backbone of the defense. All com- 
manders in the front line, senior or 
junior, must, however, continually en- 
deavor to keep their men capable of 
offering resistance and ready to make 
a counter-attack, by setting a personal 
example of calm and courageous 
behavior. 

In fighting of this character it is no 
longer advisable to strengthen the garri- 
son of the fighting line and to reinforce 
it continually. The garrison sustains 
heavier losses, which are continually re- 
curring and which, because they are 
unnecessary, are bad for the morale of 
the troops. The maintenance of the 
foremost positions, moreover, cannot be 
ensured simply by a rigid defense, com- 
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bined with the reinforcement of the 
garrison of the front line. 

To secure this object, tactics of a dif- 
ferent character must be employed. 

The garrisons of the foremost 
trenches must be weak, but they should 
not be tied rigidly to one point when 
they can no longer find cover and may, 
within certain limits, change their posi- 
tion in order to escape from a very in- 
tense bombardment. Experience shows 
that, no matter how carefully the enemy 
directs his fire, there are points within 
every area allotted to a unit in which 
this fire is less effective. It is, there- 
fore, a question of observing the fall 
of the enemy’s fire, and of avoiding the 
areas in which it is most intense by ad- 
vancing, moving to the flanks, or fall- 
ing back on the nearest supports. The 
best method is to advance, as this 
is the quickest way of escaping from 
the enemy’s fire. In movements to 
the flanks or towards the rear to 
the nearest supports there is some 
danger of the continuity of the 
firing line being broken, and of the 
enemy establishing small nests in it un- 
observed. Efforts must, therefore, be 
constantly made by the detachments in 
the shell holes not to lose sight of one 
another, and the front line must be con- 
tinually under observation from the rear. 

If the enemy leaves his trenches to 
attack our lines, every infantryman 
must realize that the most certain means 
of repelling the attack are his own rifle 
fire, hand grenades and the bayonet, and 
that even a few machine guns will 
break up a hostile attack. The employ- 
ment of artillery is a valuable assist- 
ance in repelling an assault, but it is not 
of itself sufficient to repulse a strong 
attack. 

Every rifle and machine gun which 
can be brought to bear on the enemy's 


attack, either from the firing line or 
from defensive positions in the rear 
must be directed against it, in addition 
to the annihilating and barrage fire of 
the artillery, trench mortars and bomb 
throwers (Granatenwerfer). 

If, in spite of this, the enemy suc 
ceeds in entering our trenches, the task 
of the artillery is to cut him off from 
the attacking waves and reserves which 
are following him up, while enfilade 
and frontal fire (rifle, automatic rifle, 
and machine gun) is opened on the 
enemy who has entered our trenches, to 
prevent his further advance. Trench 
mortars and bomb-throwers, in particu- 
lar, should be employed to keep the 
enemy under fire while he is consolidat- 
ing the position, although the artillery 
may also take part in this if observa 
tion can be ensured. 

The difficult situation in which the 
enemy now finds himself must be util 
ized without waiting for further orders. 
The detachments of the trench garrison 
who are retiring to the flanks and to 
the rear, and the supports lying ready 
behind the foremost trenches, whose 
task must have been so drilled into them 
as to become second nature, must 
counter-attack immediately and recap- 
ture the front line. They must in some 
cases advance under hostile artillery 
fire. The enemy must be annihilated 
to the last man by the use of the hand 
grenade and the bayonet in hand-to- 
hand fighting. 

An essential preliminary to the suc- 
cessful employment of these tactics is 
to make certain that the infantry can 
observe the foreground and the area 
between the lines. 

Men detailed to guard particular 
points (emergency garrisons) do not 
take part in counter-attacks. 

If the counter-attack is successful, 
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the front line must immediately be 
placed once more in a state of defense, 
but the garrison must then be reduced 
to its previous strength. These tactics 
cause the fighting to take place not in, 
but for, the front line. 

It is essential that the men should 
be thoroughly trained in these tactics, 
and that the subordinate commanders 
and men are given clear, precise, and 
detailed instructions as to what they 
have to do, on the spot. The utmost 
demands must be made on every man 
who takes part in the attack. 

If the garrison of the foremost battle 
zone is unable to eject the enemy or 
hold him, a combined attack should be 
delivered with the general reserve 
while the enemy is still engaged in or- 
ganizing the defense of a strange system 
of trenches and in fighting the local 
reserves for “holding on” points, etc. 
Every man who is fighting in the for- 
ward battle zone must realize clearly 
that by holding out, even if he is com- 
pletely surrounded, he makes it easier 
for the counter-attack which is certain 
to be delivered, and is contributing to 
his own relief. He must, therefore, go 
on fighting so long as he can use his 
weapons. 

The attack itself should be delivered 
in waves in extended order, assault 
detachments being employed at some 
points. The attack must be supported 
by the fire of machine guns pushed for- 
ward in echelon, by bomb-throwers and 
trench mortars, by infantry guns, as 
well as by the artillery farther in rear. 
The success of the attack depends, not 
on the strength of the forces engaged 
in it, but on the resolution with which 
it is carried out, the cooperation of all 
arms, and rapidity of execution. 

A decisive factor in the success of an 
attack is the selection of the right mo- 


ment for the employment of the reserves 
posted farther in rear. It must be re- 
membered that many requests for sup- 
port from the front line are, as experi- 
ence shows, either not justified by the 
situation or made too soon. If the re- 
serves are alarmed and brought up pre- 
maturely, their energy is frittered away 
and the subordinate commanders are 
tempted to hold the front line with too 
large a force. 

If an immediate attack does not suc- 
ceed in ejecting or annihilating the en- 
emy who has entered the position, this 
can only be retaken by a methodical 
attack. 

Reliefs —-The frequent relief of the 
infantry is undesirable from the point of 
view both of command and of the troops 
themselves, as the change prevents the 
troops becoming familiar with the posi- 
tion and diminishes their keenness in 
working to improve it. 

Experience shows that confusion 
often arises while the relief is being 
carried out, and ground is lost in 
consequence. 

Precautions must be taken in advance 
to insure that there are other communi- 
cations which have been reconnoitered 
and clearly marked out to replace routes 
which have been discovered by the 
enemy and are blocked by his fire. 

II, ARTILLERY 

Searching and sweeping fire (unless 
it can be kept within narrow limits by 
working with the assistance of suitable 
registration points situated close to the 
target, combined with an exact study 
of the map) and bursts of fire with 
H. E. shell against groups of the en- 
emy’s guns are, as a rule, useless. On 
the other hand, searching and sweep- 
ing fire with gas shell may be very use- 
ful to put artillery out of action for 
the time being. Gas shell are not suit- 
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able for counter-battery work which 
aims at the destruction of the hostile 
battery. 

When the trenches are separated by 
medium distances (about 165 to 220 
yards), barrage fire should fall on and 
close in front of the enemy’s foremost 
trenches, as otherwise the safety of our 
own trench garrison, which is not to be 
jeopardized on any account, cannot be 
ensured. If the enemy’s jumping-off 
trenches are so close to our own lines 
that barrage fire would endanger our 
own infantry, it must be left to the 
trench mortars, bomb-throwers, and in- 
fantry to keep them under fire. The 
artillery barrage fire should then be 
directed against the enemy’s rearward 
positions in order to cut off his fore- 
most waves of assault from their sup- 
ports and to catch the latter while they 
are concentrating. If the enemy’s fore- 
most trenches are farther from our 
lines, i. e., more than 330 yards, the 
barrage fire must follow the progress of 
the enemy’s attack. 

Artillery action against the enemy’s 
tanks is of particular importance in the 
repulse of an attack, in view of the 
novelty of the weapon and the small 
amount of experience so far gained. 

Destructive and barrage fire, which 
is directed against hollows, roads, and 
the enemy’s positions, will probably 
often stop tanks by its very intensity, 
so that only a few will reach or pene- 
trate our lines. 

Artillery action against these will be 
carried out by infantry guns and close- 
range guns which fire with direct laying 
at short ranges. They are equipped with 
a special projectile for this purpose. It 
is important that these guns should not 
open fire too soon, so that they remain 
concealed and are still in action when 
they are needed. 


In addition to these guns, heavy 
howitzer batteries should be detailed 
to engage tanks. They will have par 
ticular zones allotted to them as targets, 
i. @., as a rule, strips of ground close 
in front of our lines which they can 
keep under observation, and on which 
they must register when conditions are 
quiet. Ifa tank enters the zone allotted 
to a battery, all the guns should be 
turned on the tank and salvos should 
be fired until it is put out of action. 

Nothing but a thoroughly organized 
bombardment such as this will be suc- 
cessful against tanks. General orders 
that all batteries which observe tanks 
approaching are to open fire on them 
only lead to confusion and failure. 

In exceptional cases, heavy flat-pro- 
jectory guns, firing with direct laying 
and direct observation, may prove ef- 
fective; for example, if tanks have 
broken through our lines. 

Artillery Commands.—The artillery 
allotted to armies to reinforce them 
for the defensive battle should, in prin 
ciple, be distributed amongst the divi 
sions in proportion to the importance 
of the various divisional sectors. 

Artillery should not be massed; dis 
tribution in depth causes the enemy to 
scatter his fire. 


Ill. AIR FORCES (INCLUDING 
CRAFT DEFENSE ) 


ANTI-AIR- 


It is mecessary to increase the 
air forces very considerably—recon- 
naissance and artillery aeroplanes, sin 
gle-seater battleplanes, captive balloons, 
and anti-aircraft weapons—before the 
actual defensive battle, as the first ob 
jective of the enemy’s attack will be to 
secure complete mastery of the air 
This must be stopped as 
possible. 


As soon as the reinforcement of the 


soon as 
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threatened front is ordered, owing to 
the situation having become clear and 
the decision to thwart the enemy’s plan 
having been taken, the air forces and 
anti-aircraft weapons must be further 
considerably increased. Less important 
fronts must without hesitation be ruth- 
lessly denuded of aeroplanes, balloons, 
and anti-aircraft weapons. 


IV. PIONEERS 


(a) Pioneers are on no account to 
be employed on tasks which the infan 
try is capable of performing. 

(b) The pioneer commander of the 
division is also in command of the pio- 
neer battalion of the division. The 


pioneer and Minenwerfer companies 


and the searchlight section of the divi 


sion should be under his orders, and, as 
a rule, the labor companies as well. 
The divisional commander will arrange 
for the command of the pioneer and 
Minenwerfer companies and _ search- 
light units, which are temporarily at- 
tached to the division. 

(c) In a defensive battle, Minen- 
werfer have a special task to perform 
in engaging tanks. Special zones in 
front of our lines, which they must be 
able to keep under observation with 
should be allotted to the 
heavy and medium Minenwerfer, in 
the same way as to the heavy artillery. 
[f tanks enter these zones, the Minen- 
werfer concerned will divert their fire 
from all other targets and direct it on 
the tanks. 


certainty, 




















Medals 


By Lieut. Col. Fred R. Brown, Infantry, National Army 


EDAL (Fr. médaille, from Lat. 

metallum), strictly the term 

given to a memorial piece, origi- 
nally of metal, and generally in the 
shape of a coin, used, however, not as 
currency but as an artistic product. 
“Medallion” is a similar term for a 
large medal, but is now usually re- 
stricted to a form of bas-relief in sculp- 
ture. The term “medal” is, artistically, 
extended by analogy to pieces of the 
same character not necessarily shaped 
like coins. 


MEDALS AS WAR DECORATIONS 


Although the striking of medals to 
commemorate important events is a 
practice of considerable antiquity, yet 
the custom of using the medal as a 
decoration, and especially as a decora- 
tion to do honor to those who have 
rendered service to the state in time of 
war, is comparatively modern. It has 
been supposed that the circular orna- 
ments on the Roman standards had 
medals in their centers, but there is no 
evidence to show that this was the case, 
and the standards shown on the column 
of Trajan appear only to have had 
plain bosses in their centers. It is true 
that the Chinese are said to have used 
military medals during the Han dynasty 
(first century A. D.), but as far as the 
West is concerned, we have to come to 
the sixteenth century before we find 
the custom of wearing medals as deco- 
rations of honor a recognized institu- 
tion. 





The wearing of decorative medals 
was common in England in the reign 
of Henry VIII, but the first medals 
commemorating a particular event that 
were evidently intended as a personal 
decoration, and were in all probability 
(though there is no absolute proof) 
bestowed as reward for military serv- 
to the Crown, are the 
“Armada” medals of Queen Elizabeth, 
1588-1589. 


ices rendered 


Other European nationalities were 
also about this period conferring deco- 
rative medals as for war 
for example, the “Medal 
to Volunteers” issued in Holland in 
1622-1623, and the “Military Medal 
of Gustavus 


a reward 
services, as 


issued in 


Adolphus,” 
Sweden in 1630. Here it may be noted 
that in following the history of medals 
as used as a decoration to reward mill- 
tary services, only those of British ori 
gin need be dealt with in detail, since 
Great has utilized them in a 
much greater degree than any other 


nationality. 


Britain 


The countless minor wars 
of the nineteenth century, waged by the 
forces of the Crown of 
navy, army and auxiliary, have no 
equivalent in the history of other states, 
even in that of 

States and Russia. 
the nineteenth century were divided by 
long intervals of peace, and the result 
is that with most of the great military 
powers the issue of campaign medals 
has been on a small scale, and in the 
main decorations have taken the form 


every class, 


France, the United 
The great wars of 





1References : Encyclopedia Britannica; Journal of the Military Service Institution; 


Field Almanac, 1917; 
Specifications. 


ompilation of Orders, War Department; Uniform Regulations and 
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of “Orders” (see Knighthood and Chiv- 
alry: Orders), or purely personal deco- 
rations for some meritorious or exem- 
plary service. 

made to 
either the naval or military services for 
the Seven Years War and the Ameri- 
can War of Independence. In fact, 
George III had been more than thirty 
years on the throne when the first 
medal award by the Crown was given, 
in the shape of navy gold medals, first 
issued in 1794. 


No medal awards were 


THE UNITED STATES 
The Medal of Honor 


The Medal of Honor for the Army 
was first established as a reward for 
military services by a law approved 
July 12, 1862, as follows: 


Resolved, by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States 
of America, in Congress assembled, 
That the President of the United States 
be and he is hereby authorized to cause 
2,000 “medals of honor” to be pre- 
pared, with suitable emblematic de- 
vices, and to direct that the same be 
presented in the name of Congress to 
such noncommissioned officers and 
privates as shall most distinguish 
themselves by their gallantry in action 
and their soldier-like qualities during 
the present insurrection. 


This was followed by an act (March 
3, 1863) to the effect— 


that the President cause to be struck 
from the dies recently prepared at the 
United States Mint for that purpose 
“Medals of Honor” additional to those 
authorized by the Act of July 12, 1862, 
and present the same to such officers, 
noncommissioned officers and privates 
as have most distinguished or may 
hereafter most distinguish themselves 
in action; and the sum of $20,000 is 
hereby appropriated out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 


priated to defray the expenses of the 
same. 


The original medal is described as a 


five-pointed star, tipped with trefoil, 
each point containing a crown of laurel 
and oak; in the middle, within a circle 
of thirty-four stars, America, personi- 
fied as Minerva, stands with her left 
hand resting on the fasces, while with 
her right, in which she holds a shield 
emblazoned with the American arms, 
she repulses Discord, represented by 
two snakes in each hand; the whole 
suspended by a trophy of two crossed 
cannons, balls and a sword surmounted 
by the American eagle, which is united 
by a ribbon of thirteen stripes, pale- 
wise, gules and argent and a chief 
azure, to a clasp composed of two cor- 
nucopias and the American arms. 

Gen. E. D. Townsend (late Adju- 
tant General of the Army) says: 


As soon as news of the Civil War in 
the United States became known in 
Europe many persons who had been 
officers in foreign armies came to offer 
their services to the Government. It 
frequently happened that these gentle- 
men brought letters of introduction 
and testimonials of their military ca- 
reer. Sometimes they came accredited 
to our Department of State. They 
usually paid their respects to General 
Scott, and not infrequently, on such an 
occasion, wore their uniforms, with all 
their decorations—medals or orders. 
There were many men in our volunteer 
service who had served abroad, and it 
was quite the habit among them to dis- 
play on their uniforms such marks of 
distinction if they possessed them. It 
is no wonder if they were objects of 
envy to many of our young aspirants 
for military glory. 

The experience of the Mexican War, 
when the honor of a brevet was so often 
persistently sought for through polit- 
ical influence, sometimes without any 
special military merit to sustain it, early 
suggested to me the probability that the 
same evil, in magnified form, would 





1“Aneedotes of the Civil War,” by Gen. E. D. Townsend. New York: D. Appleton & Co 
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arise during the Civil War. It was 
very desirable, therefore, if possible, to 
prevent what afterwards actually hap- 
pened—the destruction of the practical 
benefit arising from the brevet system. 
Instead of tardy and sometimes indis- 
criminate recommendations for brevets, 
why should not our generals, when in 
command of armies in time of war, be 
clothed with the power of rewarding 
distinguished acts of bravery on the in- 
stant by issuing orders confirmed and 
executed by the War Department? 
Mistakes would rarely, if ever, be 
made; and the excellent effect of a 
prompt recognition of gallantry in bat- 
tle is no new thing in history. 
Impressed with these ideas, I, early 
in 1861, urged their adoption upon 
General Scott and upon the chairman 
of the Senate Military Committee, the 
Secretary of War, and others in influ- 
ence. They objected that it was con- 
trary to the spirit of our instituticns 
to wear decorations, and therefore the 
measure would not be popular. I in- 
stanced the pride which children felt 
in wearing medals won at school and 
the pains taken by parents to foster it, 
and suggested that if those who won 
medals did not choose to wear them 
they would none the less value them, 
and so would their descendants after 
them. Nothing was done in that direc- 
tion, however, until the 12th of July, 
1862, when Congress passed a resolu- 
tion to award medals of honor to en- 
listed men, which, by the Act of March 
3, 1863, was extended to officers also. 
These medals, although intrinsically of 
but little value, have been eagerly 
sought for and highly prized. The main 
objection to them is the mode of con- 
ferring, under which years have some- 
times elapsed before sufficiently reli- 
able testimony could be obtained that 
the claimant was justly entitled to one, 
according to the terms of the law. 


The new Medal of Honor now con- 
sists of a five-pointed star, in the center 
of which is a medallion bearing the 
head of “Minerva,” and on the disk 
surrounding the head are the words 


“United States of America,” in relief 
On each point of the star is an oak 
leaf, and encircling the design is a 
laurel wreath enameled in green. Sur- 
mounting the star is the word “Valor,” 
and resting upon the same is an eagle. 
The medal is suspended from a con- 
cealed bar by a blue ribbon, upon which 
is woven, in white, thirteen stars, to 
represent the original States. The silk 


lapel button is made of hexagonal 
shape. The background is of blue, with 
thirteen stars woven upon it in white. 
The ribbon worn upon the Service 
uniform in lieu of the Medal of Honor 
is a section of ribbon three-eighths of 


an inch long, mounted on a concealed 
metal bar. 


“Indian Medal 


On the obverse is a mounted Indian, 
facing to the right, wearing a war bon- 


Wars” 


net and carrying a long spear in his 
right hand. Above the group are the 
words “Indian Wars,” and below, on 
either side of a buffalo skull, the circle 
is completed by arrow heads conven- 
tionally arranged. 

An Indian warrior, in fighting trim, 
mounted on his small pony, is the near- 
est modern approach to the ancient 
Greek horseman, as represented on the 
frieze of the Parthenon, and besides 
being significant of the active and 
troublesome enemy in the frontier cam- 
paigns is particularly adapted to the 
design in relief. 

On the reverse is a trophy composed 
of an eagle perched on a cannon sup- 
ported by five standards, significant of 
the five great wars in which the United 
States Army has been engaged, namely, 
the Revolution, the War of 1812, the 
Mexican War, the Spanish War, and the 


Philippine Insurrection. With the 
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standards are rifles, an Indian shield, 
spear and quiver of arrows, to suggest 
the Indian Wars, a Cuban machete and 
a Sulu kriss. Below the trophy are 
the words “For Service.” ‘The whole 
is surrounded by a circle composed of 
the words “United States Army” in 
the upper half and thirteen stars in the 
lower half. 

The ribbon is a simple band of bright 
red, with a narrow stripe of deep red 
on either edge. Vermillion is the fa- 
vorite color of all savage tribes, and 
particularly of the North American 
Indian, and for this reason it was se- 
lected. The narrow stripe of deep red 
was added to distinguish this ribbon 
from others, notably from that of the 
Legion of Honor. 


The Civil War Medal 

On the obverse is the head of Lin- 
coln, nearly in profile, facing to the 
surrounded by these 
taken from the Gettysburg oration, 
“With malice toward none, with char- 
ity for all.” 

On the reverse are the words “The 
Civil War,” and below this the dates 
“1861-1865,” the whole surrounded by 
a wreath formed of a branch of oak on 
the left and a branch of olive on the 
right, the stems joined at the bottom 
by a conventional knot or bow. 

The head of Lincoln was selected be- 
cause his portrait on the medal would 
be acceptable both in the North and the 
South, particularly when accompanied 
by the noble phrase which so tersely 
and accurately expresses his attitude 
during the war. 

The ribbon is composed of two bands 
of red, white and blue, with the red on 
the outside and the blue stripes sepa- 
rated by a narrow stripe of white. The 


right, words, 


significance of the red, white and blue 
needs no explanation, and the reason 
for the narrow white stripe between 
the blue stripes is to distinguish this 
particular ribbon from others, like the 
Loyal Legion, the wearing of which is 
authorized by the War Department. 
“Certificate of Merit” Medal 

On the obverse is a Roman war eagle, 
with wings partly raised, the head in 
profile to the left, surrounded by the 
inscription “Virtutis et audaciae monu- 
mentum et praemium.” The eagle was 
taken from the most perfect repre- 
sentation of a Roman war eagle in ex- 
istence, the life-sized marble antique 
in the possession of Lord Wemys, for- 
merly Lord Elcho, well known for his 
great interest in the British volunteers. 

On the reverse are the words “For 
Merit,” in a wreath composed of two 
branches of oak, the stems joined at 
the bottom by a conventional knot or 
bow, the whole in a circle composed of 
the words “United States Army” in 
the upper half and thirteen stars in the 
lower half. 

The ribbon is composed of two bands 
of red, white and blue, with the blue 
on the outside and the red stripes sep- 
arated by a narrow stripe of white. 
The significance of the national colors 
is apparent, and the narrow white stripe 
between the red stripes is to distinguish 
this ribbon from others in which the 
red, white and blue are contained. 

A certificate of merit granted to an 
enlisted man for distinguished service 
entitles him, from the date of such serv- 
ice, to additional pay at the rate of $2 a 
month during military service, whether 
as an enlisted man or as an officer, 
although such service may not be 
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continuous, and is payable in full to a 
retired enlisted man. 


“War With Spain” Medal 


On the obverse is a conventional 
castle, adapted from that on the arms 
of Spain, with the addition of two 
round corner towers, suggesting the type 
of the Cuban Morro, the whole in a 
circle composed of the words “War 
With Spain” in the upper half, and in 
the lower half the date “1898” at the 
bottom, with a branch of the tobacco 
plant on the left and a stalk or sugar 
cane on the right. 

The reverse is the same as that of 
the “Indian Wars” medal. 

The ribbon is composed of bands of 
blue (each ¥% inch), separated by a 
band of yellow (3% inch), with a border 
of yellow on each edge (% inch). The 
yellow is the Spanish color, and there- 
fore appropriate, and the blue was 
adopted to distinguish this ribbon from 
another, the wearing of which is au- 
thorized by the War Department. 


The “Congressional” Medal 


On the obverse is a group composed 
of a color-bearer holding the United 
States flag and supported by two men 
with rifles on their shoulders, the three 
facing the left. The flag extends to the 
rim between the words “Philippine” 
and “Insurrection.” Below the group 
is the date “1899.” 

As this medal was voted by Congress 
to be given to the soldiers who fol- 
lowed the flag in the Philippines under 
unusual circumstances, it seemed ap- 
propriate to represent a color guard 
of soldiers in campaign dress bearing 
the United States flag. The medal is 
given to both regulars and volunteers, 
and has therefore a special design on 


the reverse. This consists of the words 
“For Patriotism, Fortitude and Loy- 
alty” in a circle composed of a branch 
of pine on the left and a branch of palm 
on the right, the stems joined by a con- 
ventional knot or bow. The pine and 
the palm are intended to signify that 
in this campaign, as in the Spanish War, 
the men from the North and from the 
South fought under the same flag. 
The ribbon is composed of a broad 
band of blue, with a white stripe (1/16 
inch), separating it from bands of red, 
white and blue on either edge. This 
design differentiates this from other 
ribbons, and the only significance of 


the colors and their arrangement is 


that the combination of red, white and 
blue is a favorite one among the Fili- 
pinos, and was adopted by them as their 
national colors. 


“Philippine Insurrection” Medal 


On the obverse is a conventionalized 
cocoanut palm tree. On the left of it 
is a Roman lamp, significant of enlight- 
enment, and on the right, balances or 
scales, symbolizing justice. The whole 
is in a circle composed of the words 
“Philippine Insurrection” and the date 
“1889” at the bottom. 

The palm tree was often made use 
of by the Romans on their coins, etc., 
to record their conquests on the south- 
ern shores of the Mediterranean. It 
was this use of the palm tree that 
suggested its appropriateness for this 
medal. The reverse is the same as 
that of the “Indian Wars” medal. 

The ribbon is composed of a broad 
band of blue, with bands of red on 
either side and a border of 
blue on the edge. It was obviously im- 
possible to use the Filipino colors, as 
they are the same as our own, and 


narrow 
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blue was chosen as the prominent color 
in the combination to differentiate this 
ribbon from others and to give it a 
special character. 


“China Relief Expedition” Medal 

On the obverse is the Imperial Chi- 
nese five-toed dragon, with the head in 
full face in the middle, the whole in a 
circle composed of the words “China 
Relief Expedition,” with the dates 
“1900-1901” at the bottom. 

The Imperial Chinese dragon is often 
represented in a circle, and this favorite 
design naturally suggested the adoption 
of it for this medal. The Chinese al- 
ways draw the dragon with the pearl of 
immortality not far away from his 
open mouth, but the significance for 
use on the medal is complete without 
the pearl. The reverse is the same as 
that on the “Indian Wars” medal. 

The ribbon is composed of a broad 
band of yellow, with a narrow edge of 
blue. The significance of the yellow is 
apparent, as it is the Imperial color, 
and the narrow stripe of blue on the 
edge was adopted to distinguish this 
ribbon from another, the wearing of 
which is authorized by the War 
Department. 


Army of Cuban Pacification Badge 


(a) Badge—To be of bronze, 1% 
inches in diameter. On the obverse 
side is a group composed of the coat of 
arms of the Cuban Republic, supported 
by two American soldiers with rifles, at 
parade rest. Above the group are the 
words “Cuban Pacification.” Below 
the group are the dates “1906-1902.” 
The reverse side is the same as that on 
the “Indian Wars” badge. The badge 
is suspended from a brass bar (3/16 
inch long by 5/16 inch wide) by a 


silken ribbon (1}% inches in length) of 
the same description and width as that 
described below. 

(b) Ribbon.—To be of silk and com- 
posed of a band of olive drab (% 
inch), with a blue stripe (% inch) sep- 
arating it from bands of white (% 
inch) and red (% inch) on either side, 
the whole to be 1% inches wide by % 
inch long. 


Army of Cuban Occupation Badge, 
1898-1902 


(a) Badge—To be of bronze, 1% 
inches diameter. On the obverse side 
is the coat of arms of the Cuban Re- 
public. Above the coat of arms, around 
the circumference, are the words “Army 
of Occupation, Military Government 
of Cuba,” and to the left and right, 
respectively, above the shield of the 
coat of arms, the numbers “1898” and 
“1902.” The reverse side is the same 
as on the “Indian Wars” badge. The 
badge is suspended from a brass bar 
(3/16 inch long by 15/16 inches wide) 
by a silken ribbon (13% inches in length) 
of the same description and width as 
that prescribed below. 

(b) Ribbon.—To be of silk and com- 
posed of a band of red (% inch), a 
yellow stripe (1/16 inch), a band of 
blue (3% inch), a yellow stripe (1/16 
inch), and a band of red (% inch), 
with a border of blue (1/16 inch) on 
each edge, the whole to be 13% inches 
wide and % inches long. (C. U. S., 
No. 1, July 9, 1915.) 

Rosettes or buttons of approved pat- 
tern, to consist of ribbons of the same 
color as those that pertain to the sev- 
eral service medals and badges, are 
authorized for optional wear with 


civilian clothing on the part of those 
persons to whom such medals and 
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badges have been awarded or may be 
awarded, in lieu of the medals or 
badges to which such rosettes or but- 
tons pertain, respectively. 

Presentation of Medals of Honor.— 
The presentation of a medal of honor 
to an officer or enlisted man in the 
military service, awarded under the 
joint resolution of Congress approved 
July 12, 1862, and the Act of Congress 
approved March 3, 1863, will always 
be made with formal and impressive 
ceremonial. 

The recipient will, when practicable, 
be ordered to Washington, D. C., and 
the presentation will be made by the 
President as Commander-in-Chief or 
by such representative as the President 
may designate. 

When not practicable to have the 
presentation at Washington, the details 
of time, place and ceremony will be 
prescribed by the Chief of Staff for 
each case. 

On campaign the presentation will 
be made by the division or higher com- 
mander (Ex. Order, September 20, 
1905, Par. II, G. O. 158, 1905—956103, 
M. S. O.} 

Announcement of Awards of Med- 
als of Honor and Certificates of Merit; 
Honorabie Mention of Meritorious 
Acts.—Awards of medals of honor and 
certificates of merit will be announced 
from time to time in general orders of 
the War Department, and honorable 
mention of gallant or specially merito- 
rious acts of officers, enlisted men, and 
others serving in or with the Army will 
be published, in the discretion of the 
commanding general, in general orders 
of the department or tactical division 
in which the service is performed. (G. 
O. 109, 1888, as amended by G. O. 86, 
1902.) 


Issue of the Phi",,... utgr €s- 
sional Medal for Enlisted Service in 
the Regular Army.—The medal pro- 
vided for by the act of Congress ap- 
proved June 29, 1906, will be issued 
by the Quartermaster General of the 
Army, upon application and proof of 
identity, to those men who enlisted, or 
re-enlisted, in the Regular Army be- 
tween April 21 and October 26, 1898, 
for service during the War with Spain, 
who were accordingly entitled to their 
discharge from that the 
close of the war under the provisions 
of the orders of the War Department, 
and who did not avail themselves of 
the privilege of discharge conferred 
thereby but remained in the service to 
help suppress the Philippine insurrec- 
tion, and who were subsequently hon- 
orably discharged as of that enlistment 
or re-enlistment, or who died in the 
service. Upon application this medal 
will be issued to the proper legal rep- 
resentative of deceased enlisted 
man who, if living, would be entitled to 
the same. (Par. I, Cir. 11, 1908— 
1213796, M. S. O.) 

Certificate of Merit Badges and 
Campaign Badges, Authority for Issue 
—1. By authority of the President, a 
badge with ribbon will be issued to 
each officer and enlisted man in the 
service to whom a certificate of merit 
has been or may hereafter be issued; a 
badge to be issued for each certificate 
of merit awarded. The badge and 
ribbon thereof are a part of the uni- 
form and will be worn as prescribed 
in the Uniform Regulations. 

2. By authority of the President, 
campaign badges with ribbons will be 
issued as articles of the uniform to 
officers and enlisted men in the service 
to commemorate services which have 


service at 


any 
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been or shall hereafter be rendered in 
campaign. The badges and ribbons 
will be worn as prescribed in the Uni- 
form Regulations. 

Announcement will be made by the 
War Department designating cam- 
paigns for which badges will be issued 
and defining the conditions of award. 

Civil War, Indian, Spanish, Philip- 
pine, and China Campaign Badges, 
Award of.—The following instructions 
concerning the award of campaign 
badges are published as a substitute 
for all previous orders and circulars 
on the subject subsequently to General 
Orders, No. 4, War Department, Jan- 
uary 11, 1905, paragraph 66, this com- 
pilation : 

In accordance with the provisions 
of General Orders, No. 4, War De- 
partment, January 11, 1905, certifi- 
cate of merit badges, and campaign 
badges as named below, of the patterns 
in the office of the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral, will be issued to officers and en- 
listed men, including those on the 
retired list, who were in the military 
service of the United States on Jan- 
uary 11, 1905, or at any time thereafter. 
The badges will be issued to the proper 
legal representative of any such officer 
or enlisted man who has died since 
January 11, 1905. 

(a) Civil War Campaign Badge.— 
For service in the Regular or Volun- 
teer Army or in the militia in the serv- 
ice of the United States during the 
Civil War between April 15, 1861, and 
April 9, 1865. 

(b) Indian Campaign Badge.—For 
service in the following named cam- 
paigns against hostile Indians or in any 
serious action with hostile Indians in 
which there have been killed or 
wounded upon the side of the troops ; 


decision to be made in each case of the 
latter class, upon individual applica- 
tion, whether the action concerned was 
such as to be properly considered seri- 
ous within the meaning of the order: 

In southern Oregon and Idaho and 
northern parts of California and 
Nevada, 1865-1868. 

Against Cheyennes, Arapahoes, Kio- 
was, and Comanches in Kansas, Colo- 
rado, and Indian Territory, 1867, 1868 
and 1869. 

Modoc War, 1872 and 1873. 

Against Apaches of Arizona, 1873. 

Against Kiowas, Comanches, and 
Cheyennes in Kansas, Colorado, Texas, 
Indian Territory, and New Mexico, 
1874 and 1875. 

Against Northern Cheyennes 
Sioux, 1876 and 1877. 

Nez Percé War, 1877. 

Jannock War, 1878. 

Against Northern Cheyennes, 1878 
and 1879. 

Against Utes in Colorado and Utah, 
September, 1879, to November, 1880. 

Against Apaches in Arizona and 
New Mexico, 1885 and 1886. The 
operations of officers and enlisted men 
who served with Troops C, E, F, and 
L, Third Cavalry, from Fort Davis, 
Tex., and detachment of Troop M, 
Third Cavalry, from Camp Pefia Colo- 
rado, Tex., in June and July, 1885, in 
preventing hostile Apache Indians from 
entering the State of Texas, form part 
of this campaign. 

Against Sioux in South Dakota, No- 
vember, 1890, to January, 1891. The 


and 


operations of the command of Lieut. 
Col. Edwin V. Sumner, Eighth Cav- 
alry, on the Cheyenne River, S. Dak., 
from November, 1890, until January, 
1891, and of Troops F and G, Eighth 
Cavalry, which proceeded from Fort 
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Yates, N. Dak., to the camp of Sitting 
Bull at the time of the skirmish which 
resulted in the death of that Indian, 
form part of this campaign. 

In such minor campaigns as involved 
marches, camps, and bivouacs by troops 
actually in the field and operating 
against hostile indians. 

The question of the issue of Indian 
campaign badges for service in cam- 
paigns other than those herein desig- 
nated by name will, in each case, be 
decided on its merits, upon individual 
application. 

(c) Spanish Campaign Badges.— 
For service on the high seas en route 
to, or ashore in— 

Cuba, between May 11, 1898, and 
July 17, 1898. 

Porto Rico, between July 24, 1898, 
and August 13, 1898. 

Philippine Islands, between June 30, 
1898, and August 16, 1898. 

Service on a United States Army 
hospital ship en route to or in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Cuba, Porto Rico, or 
the Philippine Islands, between the 
dates specified, constitutes service for 
which the Spanish campaign badge 
may be issued. 

(d) Philippine Campaign Badge.— 
For service ashore in— 

Philippine Islands, between February 
4, 1899, and July 4, 1902. 

Department of Mindanao, Philip- 
pine Islands, between February 4, 1899, 
and December 31, 1904. 

In the following expeditions: 

Against Pala and his followers, Jolo, 
Philippine Islands, April and May, 
1905. 

Against Datu Ali and his followers, 
Mindanao, Philippine Islands, October, 
1905. 


Against hostile Moros on Mount 


Bud-Dajo, Jolo, Philippine Islands, 
March, 1906. 

The fact of service in any one of 
these three expeditions will be certi- 
fied to by the commanding officer of 
the organization in which such service 
was rendered. 

Philippine campaign badges to com- 
memorate service in campaigns other 
than those designated above will only 
be issued to such officers and enlisted 
men as have actually served in the 
field against an enemy in an action in 
which there have been killed or 
wounded on the side of the troops par- 
ticipating. 

(e) China Campaign Badge. — For 
service ashore in China with the Pek- 
ing Relief Expedition, between June 
20, 1900, and May 27, 1901. 

An officer or enlisted man of the 
army who rendered, while an officer or 
enlisted man of the Navy or Marine 
Corps, service that would have entitled 
him to a campaign badge had it been 
rendered as an officer or enlisted man 
of the Army, is entitled to such cam- 
paign badge. 

A contract surgeon or dental surgeon 
is entitled to a campaign badge only 
for service rendered by him in campaign 
as an officer or enlisted man. 

Service as a veterinarian of cav- 
alry or field artillery is, for the purpose 
of the award of campaign badges, con 
sidered as if rendered as a commis- 
sioned officer. 

Only one Indian campaign badge 
and only one Philippine campaign 
badge will be issued to an officer or 
an enlisted man, notwithstanding the 
fact that service may have been ren 
dered in more than one Indian or Phil 
ippine campaign. 

Where the service of a person 
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has not been honorable subsequently to 
the campaign for which a badge is 
claimed, he will not be listed for such 
badge. If the service of any person 
subsequently to the date of his being 
listed for a campaign badge shall not 
be honorable, the proper commanding 
officer will notify the Adjutant Gen- 
eral of the Army in order that the 
badge may be withheld. 

Service Badges, Army of Cuban Oc- 
cupation and Army of Cuban Pacifi- 
cation—By authority of the Presi- 
dent, a service badge with ribbon will 
be issued to officers and enlisted men 
who were in the military service of the 
United States on June 28, 1915, or at 
any time thereafter, and who served 
as officers or enlisted men in Cuba with 
the Army of Cuban Occupation be- 
tween July 18, 1898, and May 20, 1902. 
A service badge with ribbon will also 
be issued to officers and enlisted men 
who were in the military service of the 
United States on May 11, 1909, or at 
any time thereafter, and who served as 
officers or enlisted men in Cuba with 
the Army of Cuban Pacification be- 
tween October 6, 1906, and April 1, 
1909. The badges and ribbons will be 
issued as a part of the army uniform, 
gratuitously to enlisted men, and at 
cost price to officers, and will be worn 
as prescribed in the Uniform Regula- 
tions. 

When the service of an officer or 
enlisted man has not been honorable 
subsequently to his service with the 
Army of Cuban Occupation, or the 
Army of Cuban Pacification, he will 
not be listed for a badge, and if the 
service of any officer or enlisted man 
subsequently to the date of his being 
listed for a badge and previously to 
its issue to him shall not be honorable, 


the proper commanding officer will 
notify the Adjutant General of the 
Army in order that the badge may be 
withheld. 

Badges of military societies may be 
worn by officers and enlisted men who, 
in their own right or by the right of 
inheritance, are members of military 
societies of men who served in the 
armies and navies of the United States 
in the War of the Revolution, the War 
of 1812, the Mexican War, the Civil 
War, or the Indian Wars of the 
United States, the Spanish-American 
War and the incidental insurrection in 
the Philippines, or the China Relief 
Expedition, or are members of the 
Regular Army and Navy Union of the 
United States, or of the Army and 
Navy Union of the United States. 

The various distinctive marks 
awarded for excellence in marksman- 
ship, the aviator’s badge, and the 
swordsman’s badge may be worn with 
the full dress, the dress, and the serv- 
ice uniforms. However, they will not 
be worn in the field. 

Order in which worn—They will be 
worn in the following order of pre- 
cedence, beginning at the right: 

1. Military, naval and other badges 
and medals awarded by the Gov- 
ernment—(1) Certificate of merit 
badge (issued by the War Depart- 
ment) ; (2) Medal commemorating the 
Battle of Manila Bay (issued by the 
Navy Department); (3) Medal com- 
memorating the naval engagements in 
the West Indies (issued by the Navy 
Department) ; (4) Special meritorious 
medal for service during the War with 
Spain, other than in battle (issued by 
the Navy Department); (5) Philip- 
pine Congressional medal (issued by 
the War Department); (6) Campaign 
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badges in the order of the dates of the 
campaigns (issued by the War and 
Navy Departments); (7) Gold life- 
saving medal (issued by the Treasury 
Department); (8) Silver life-saving 
medal (issued by the Treasury Depart- 
ment); (9) Army of Cuban Occupa- 
tion badge (issued by the War Depart- 
ment); (10) Army of the Cuban Paci- 
fication badge (issued by the War and 
Navy Departments); (11) Good-con- 
duct medal (issued by the Navy De- 
partment); (12) Aviator’s badge (is- 
sued by the War Department); (13) 
Various distinctive marks awarded for 
excellence in small-arms practice (is- 
sued by the War and Navy Depart- 
ments) ; (14) Swordsman’s badge (is- 
sued by the War Department); (15) 


Medals or badges awarded for service 
performed while in the Army, Navy, 
or Marine Corps, or other branch of 
the Government, if not included among 
those specified above. 

2. Badges of military societies and 
corps and divisions—(1) The badges 
of military societies commemorative of 
the wars of the United States, includ- 
ing the Philippine Insurrection and the 
China Relief Expedition, in the order 
of the dates of such wars; (2) The 
badges of the Regular Army and Navy 
Union of the United States, and of 
the Army and Navy Union of the 
United States; (3) The corps and divi- 


sion badges of the Civil War and the 
War with Spain; (4) The badge of 
the Enlisted Men’s Abstinence League. 











Footwear 
By Captain J. H. Van Horn, 22d Infantry 


ECENTLY it became apparent 
to the writer that certain 
changes as regards quality, or 

different methods of construction, or 
both, would be desirable in the latest 
type of shoe and legging as now issued 
us by the Quartermaster Corps. In 
every other respect, as far as is known, 
these articles are thoroughly satisfac- 
tory. Their shape, design and princi- 
ple we believe to be correct, but they 
positively do not give the soldier the 
amount of wear we are justified in 
expecting. 

The opportunity which was pre- 
sented at the training camp of the 
First and Second Provisional Train- 
ing Regiments was ideal for an inves- 
tigation of this matter. All members 
of the camp were outfitted with cloth- 


ing simultaneously, so the collection of 
the necessary data was comparatively 
simple. 

As to the local conditions under 
which these articles were tried out, it 
might be stated that they were espe- 
cially favorable and fair. It was very 
rare indeed when the shoes or leg- 
gings were wet in the course of the 
day’s work. Practically all of the 
marching was done on good roads. The 
shoes were, of course, kept indoors 
when not in use. They were frequently 
cleaned and otherwise subjected to 
little of the rough usage and wear of 
actual service. The data collected 
the individual experience of 
the entire personnel of three companies 
of the First Provisional Training Regi- 
ment, or 493 men, and are as follows: 


cover 


SHoges, LATEST QUARTERMASTER IssuE (Parrs) 


Time in service 
8 weeks 
7 weeks 
6 weeks 
5 weeks 
4 weeks 
3 weeks. . 
2 weeks. . 


Totals 


Welt stitching on 


Soles worn Back stay _ inside of instep 
through stitching ripped ripped 
209 pairs 103 pairs 34 pairs 
15 pairs 8 pairs 2 pairs 
40 pairs 24 pairs 6 pairs 
8 pairs 6 pairs 1 pair 
35 pairs 16 pairs 3 pairs 
co ~  Sexeases 2 pairs 
See  Gaweeeed 2 pairs 
310 pairs 157 pairs 50 pairs 


Lecoincs, InsteP Strap, Sipe Lace (Parrs) 


Time in service 
8 weeks. . 
7 weeks. 
6 weeks. 
5 weeks. . 
4 weeks. 
3 weeks. 
2 weeks. . 
1 week. . 


Totals 
262 


Defective stitching 


Ankle bone 
120 pairs 
8 pairs 

34 pairs 

7 pairs 

51 pairs 
18 pairs 
15 pairs 

7 pairs 


260 pairs 


Elsewhere 
50 pairs 
3 pairs 

9 pairs 

3 pairs 
20 pairs 
5 pairs 

8 pairs 

1 pair 


99 pairs 


Cases in which 
one or more 
hooks pulled out 
52 pairs 
2 pairs 
20 pairs 
7 pairs 
30 pairs 
13 pairs 
9 pairs 
10 pairs 


143 pairs 
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In taking into consideration these fig- 
ures it must be remembered that more 
than 75 per cent of the individuals 
questioned had two or more pairs of 
shoes in use during all of this time. 
The wear was, therefore, distributed, 
and subjects the issue articles to but 50 
per cent of the total for the period 
referred to. 

The above information points to the 
necessity of improving our shoe in at 
least three respects: 

1. The shoe should be half-soled 
with chrome-tanned leather before 
leaving the factory, or a full-length 
sole added to the present sole, accord- 
ing as to which is the more economical 
or otherwise desirable. 

2. A method should be devised 
which will protect the stitching of the 
back stay from the rubbing of the 
legging. 

3. That some means be employed to 
hold the sole to the shoe at the welting 
on the inside, near the instep. The 
breaking of the stitching at this point 
permits the entrance here, between the 
layers of leather, of small pebbles or 
dirt, and in a short time results in a 
bruised spot on the sole of the foot. 
Shoes breaking in this manner go to 
pieces and lose their shape compara- 
tively soon. This mechanical defect 
might be remedied by driving three or 
four nails into the sole, thus holding it 
more firmly together. 

It has been found that in every case 
where half soles, as well as extra lifts 
to the heel, were added to the new shoe, 


that the following results could be 
counted on with certainty: 

1. It will hold its proper shape four 
or five times as long as the shoe now 
issued. 

2. It will be in a serviceable con- 
dition two or three times as long. 

3. It very materially adds support to 
the foot, especially to those inclined 
towards weak arches. (The individual 
quickly gets accustomed to the extra 
weight ani does not mind it.) 

The changes recommended will, if 
adopted, alter in no way whatever the 
design of the present shoe, but will do 
much toward making it a much better 
balanced shoe as regards durability. It 
might be stated, too, that a more serv- 
iceable shoe string could well be 
adopted. Though the eyelets are extra 
large and there is an entire absence of 
hooks on the shoe, these laces last but 
a very short time. 

Regarding the new canvas leggings, 
it can be seen from the figures given 
that certain changes in its construction 
are also in order. Shoemakers to whom 
great quantities of these leggings have 
been sent for repair state that the fol- 
lowing changes would add considerably 
to the length of life of this article: 

1. A leather reinforcing strip 5 
inches by 2 inches sewed to the mid- 
dle seam, extending from the bottom 
upward. 

2. A rawhide instep strap instead of 
the present canvas strap. 

3. Extra precautions taken to pre- 


vent hooks pulling out. 


® 











. Ammunition Supply 
School of Musketry 


NY system of ammunition supply 
A we would be of real value 
must be based upon the prob- 
able expenditure in battle, and also 
upon the principle that the fighting 
troops should never find themselves 
out of ammunition and should never 
have to turn their backs on the enemy 
in order to obtain it. 

In examining the records of the ex- 
penditure of ammunition during the 
Franco-Prussian War, Russo-Turkish 
War, Russo-Japanese War, and the 
Spanish-American War we find that 
the amounts vary fron 10 rounds per 
rifle (64th Regiment, September 1, 
1877, at Omar Bey Tabia, Russo- 
Turkish War) to 405 rounds per rifle 
(138th Regiment, October 14, 1904, 
Battle of Schaho, Russo-Japanese 
War). Some of the records present 
totals for Army Corps, and the average 
expenditure per rifle (only a few rounds 
in some cases) is misleading, as all 
parts of the corps were probably not 
engaged, while some of the organiza- 
tions were more heavily engaged than 
others. The tendency during these 
wars has been towards an increasing 
expenditure of ammunition, due partly 
to improvements to firearms, improve- 
ment in training, and the development 
of fire tactics. Fire superiority must 
now be obtained in the early stages of 
combat and maintained to the end. 
Volume of fire, well directed and con- 
trolled, partly produced by rapidity of 
fire, is now paramount, and we must 
look for heavier expenditures in the 
future than in the past. 


The average number of rounds car- 
ried for each soldier in the first line by 
seven of the leading powers is 219. In 
the second line they carry 82 rounds. 
These powers have in each division or 
corps 301 rounds per man. Our first 
line carries 220 rounds per man, and 
our second line, or the divisional ammu- 
nition train, a reserve of 120 rounds, 
giving a total of 340 rounds for each 
rifle in a division. In order to meet 
the demands of untrained troops we 
have wisely provided for more rounds 
per man than European experience has 
found necessary. Whether the extra 
number of rounds we carry will meet 
the demands of untrained troops and 
the faster firing of the future can only 
be determined by the test of war. At 
present we feel that an average through- 
out the division of 340 rounds per rifle 
will carry a man through a hard day’s 
fight, and at the end refill his belt. 


DUTIES OF COMMANDERS WHO ARE 
RESPONSIBLE FOR THE SUPPLY OF 
AMMUNITION, 


Commanders of All Grades.—It is 
the duty of commanders of all grades 
to see that due economy is exercised in 
the expenditure of ammunition and 
to make provision for its timely 
replenishment. 

No means should remain untried for 
bringing up ammunition to troops in 
action and for keeping up the fire, on 
the maintenance or cessation of which 
the success of the action may depend. 

Commander of the Field Forces.— 
He fixes the amount of ammunition 
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which shall be kept on hand in the 
various depots of the line of commu- 
nications. 

Commander of the Line of Commu- 
nications.—He is responsible for main- 
taining in his depots the amount of am- 
munition prescribed by the commander 
of the field forces. The troops in the 
field are supplied with ammunition 
from these depots. The commander of 
the line of communications procures 
this ammunition by submitting requisi- 
tions to the War Department or to 
such arsenals as the War Department 
may designate. 

Divisional Artillery Commander.— 
He is charged with the organization 
and operation of the ammunition service 
within the division. He assists the 
division commander in locating the am- 
munition refilling point and the ammu- 
nition rendezvous point. 

Commander of the Ammunition 
Train—He directs the ammunition 
service of the division and commands 
the train in which is carried the re- 
serve or extra ammunition of the divi- 
sion. When a battle occurs he is re- 
sponsible for the placing of sections of 
his train within convenient distances of 
the troops in action, that they may be 
kept supplied with ammunition. 

Regimental Commanders. — They 
should supervise the supply of ammu- 
nition in their regiments. (See page 
270.) 

Battalion Commanders.—It is the 
duty of battalion commanders to regu- 
late the supply of ammunition from the 
combat train to the firing line and to 
dispatch the empty vehicles of the com- 
bat train to the distributing station to 
be refilled. They are charged with 
keeping their combat trains properly 
filled. 


Company Commanders.—Company 
commanders are responsible for the 
belts of their men being kept filled at 
all times, except when the ammunition 
is being expended in action. They 
should see that the ammunition of the 
dead and wounded in the firing line is 
secured whenever practicable, that am- 
munition in the bandoleers is expended 
first, and that 30 sounds are kept in 
the right pocket section of the belt to 
be expended only when ordered by an 
officer. 

Platoon Leaders.—They should no- 
tify the company commander when the 
ammunition in the bandoleers becomes 
expended. 

Platoon Guides and Squad Leaders. 
—They watch the expenditure of am- 
munition in the firing line and notify 
the platoon leaders when the ammuni- 
tion in the bandoleers becomes ex- 
pended. They assist in maintaining an 
even distribution in the line and in dis- 
tributing along the line the ammuni 
tion brought forward by reinforce- 
ments. They also see that the ammu- 
nition in the bandoleers is expended 
first and that 30 rounds are kept in the 
right pocket section of the belt to be 
expended only when ordered by an 
officer. 


OUR CHAIN OF AMMUNITION SUPPLY 


Line of Communications.—A line of 
communications is the route over which 
supplies are sent from the home coun- 
try to troops operating in territory of 
anenemy. Railroads, boat lines, motor 
trucks, or trains consisting of army 
wagons furnish the means of transpor- 
tation along this route. One end of this 
line is located in the home country and 
the other end is kept near the troops 
in the field. A line of communications 
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may often be so long that one com- 
mander cannot give it proper supervi- 
sion. In this case it is divided into two 
sections. The end of the line located 
in the home country is called the base 
section ; the end which is kept near the 
troops in the field is called the advance 
section. To each of these sections is 
assigned an assistant chief of staff, 
who is authorized to issue orders within 
his section in the name of the com- 
mander of the entire line. 

If the line is unusually long, it is 
divided into three or 
The sections between the base and ad- 


more sections. 


vance sections are called intermediate 
sections. 

Depots are established at the base 
section and at other points of the line 
where sufficient supplies are stored to 
meet the demands of the troops. 

In addition to the depots, supply col- 
umns are attached to the advance sec- 
tion. These columns consist of motor 
trucks or trains of army wagons. 
They are used to push forward from 
the depots of the advance section such 
supplies as may be needed by the 
troops. They are sometimes called 
movable bases, and they form a con- 
necting link between the advancing 
troops and the depots of the advance 
section. 

The source of our supply rests in 
the base section of the line of commu- 
It has been seen that the 
commander of this line, by timely 
requisitions upon the War Department, 
maintains a supply of ammunition 
which is fixed by the commander of the 
field forces. From the base section the 
ammunition is passed to the advance 
section of the line of communications 
by rail, boat, or motor truck. Here it 
is placed in the ammunition columns. 


nications. 


As the field forces move forward into 
the theater of operations, the advance 
section with its ammunition column fol- 
lows, and this column becomes the con- 
necting link between the line of com- 
munications and the next agenecy of 
supply, which is the division ammuni- 
tion train. 


DIVISION AMMUNITION TRAIN 


This train consists of 162 army 
wagons. The draft is a four-mule team, 
and the road space of the train is about 
1% miles. In a war-strength division 
marching on a single road the ammu- 
nition train would be about 12 miles in 
rear of the head of the column. It is 
usually at the head of the division 
trains which follow the troops. The 
train is divided into the first and second 
ammunition companies, and to each is 
attached a commissioned and enlisted 
personnel. Each ammunition company 
is further divided into three wagon 
companies. This train carries the ex- 
tra ammunition which a firing line 
might need in a hard day’s fight. It is 
called the division ammunition reserve, 
and consists of 2,444,000 rounds of 
small arms ammunition, and also pistol 
and artillery ammunition. There is 
sufficient ammunition in the train to 
furnish each man armed with a rifle in 
a war-strength division with 120 rounds 
and each machine gun with 10,000 
rounds. From the division ammuni- 
tion train combat trains are filled. 


COMBAT TRAINS 


Each battalion has one of these 
trains. It consists of three army 
wagons, and in this train is carried the 
immediate reserve supply of the bat- 
talion, consisting of 120 rounds per 
rifle. 
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Each machine-gun company also has 
a combat train, consisting of one army 
wagon, in which are carried 6,600 
rounds for each gun. 

These combat trains march immedi- 
ately in rear of the organizations to 
which they belong, unless they are 
assigned to other positions in the 
column. 


OPERATION OF OUR CHAIN OF SUPPLY 


When it becomes necessary for an 
ammunition column to supply the divi- 
sion train, it proceeds to the front to 
a place called a rendezvous point. At 
this point the column is met by agents 
from the division train who conduct it 
to a place farther to the front, called 
an ammunition refilling point. Both of 
these points are fixed in orders by the 
commander of the field forces if the 
force is larger than a division, or this 
commander may delegate to his division 
commanders the duty of fixing the ren- 
dezvous and refilling points. After the 
points have been fixed, their location is 
communicated to the troops and the 
commander of the ammunition train by 
division headquarters. 

The combat trains connect with the 
division ammunition trains at a place 
designated as an ammunition distribut- 
ing station. When the ammunition 
train arrives at the refilling point, 
which is usually within 2 or 3 miles of 
the line of battle, its commander dis- 
patches agents to the different brigade 
commanders for the purpose of arrang- 
ing for the location of distributing sta- 
tions and investigating the best lines 
of approach to the same. There will 
usually be one distributing station for 
each brigade, and, upon being fixed, its 
location is communicated to the regi- 
mental and battalion commanders by 


brigade headquarters. Combat trains 
operate between the distributing sta- 
tions and points as near the line of bat- 
tle as they can go without undue risk. 
The German regulations require these 
points to be never more than 800 me- 
ters (875 yards) in rear of the firing 
line. 

Wheel transportation of ammunition 
ends with the combat train, and when 
the ammunition leaves this carrier 
it is sent forward by pack mules or 
individuals. 


TEAM WORK 


That part of ammunition supply in 
which we are particularly interested is 
between the ammunition distributing 
station and the firing line. In examin- 
ing the procedure, a battalion of infan- 
try going into action as a part of a 
larger force is a proper unit to study. 
It is the fighting unit, and the major is 
held responsible for regulating the sup- 
ply of ammunition from his combat 
train to the firing line. The major, 
who in the absence of instructions has 
caused his combat train to march imme- 
diately in rear of his battalion, causes 
the ammunition therein to be issued. 
Each man receives from this supply 
two bandoleers, which, added to the 100 
rounds carried in his belt, gives him 
220 rounds upon entering an engage- 
ment. If the attack is a deliberate one 
on the enemy in position, or if our 
force is to occupy a defensive position, 
the location of the distributing stations 
has been communicated to the troops. 
In this case the major knows at once 
where to send his combat train to be 
refilled. In the case of an unexpected 
meeting with the enemy the conditions 
are very different. Here team work is 
a prime necessity. The major will 
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empty his combat train as previously, 
but where to send it to refill is now the 
question. As he must accompany the 
battalion into action, he would, in the 
absence of instructions, leave his train 
with the noncommissioned officer in 
charge with orders to proceed to 
brigade headquarters and ascertain the 
location of the distributing station. At 
this stage the regimental commander 
might order the combat trains of the 
regiment assembled at a selected point 
to await his orders, in which case he 
would take steps to locate the distribut- 
ing station. Each noncommissioned 
officer in charge of a combat train 
should thoroughly understand the de- 
tails of ammunition supply. He should 
be trained in signaling, in the use of 
cover, and should be mounted. 

At this time let us look to the rear of 
the column in the vicinity of the divi- 
sion ammunition train to see what team 
work is necessary there in solving this 
problem. 

When a battle suddenly occurs the 
commander of trains should be notified 
at once, and without waiting for orders 
he promptly releases the ammunition 
train and directs its commander to 
press forward with it to the field of 
battle. The commander of the ammu- 
nition train should at once move for- 
ward, taking with him his train agents. 
To locate the probable line of battle 
and also a point from which practicable 
routes radiate to the different portions 
of the line now becomes his duty. In 
doing this he should bear in mind that 
the expenditure of ammunition will not 
be the same in all parts of the line, and 
he must consider the placing of por- 
tions of his train where most needed. 
It would be necessary for him to get 
into contact with the commander of 


the troops in action and get his views on 
the situation. He would then send his 
agents to get into contact with the 
brigade commanders and arrange with 
them the location of the distributing 
stations. These agents would examine 
the roads leading to the stations and 
report their location to the commander 
of the ammunition train as soon as 
possible. After learning the tactical 
situation of the troops, and after re- 
ceiving the reports of his train agents, 
the commander of the ammunition train 
would make his estimate of the situa- 
tion. As his train came forward he 
would meet it, and either hold it to- 
gether at a selected place for further 
developments or send sections of it to 
the distributing stations. 

The positions of the ammunition 
train and its different sections, when 
the latter are separated from the main 
train, are marked by a red flag during 
the day and by a red lantern at night. 

To revert to the combat train. The 
noncommissioned officer in charge of it, 
upon ascertaining at brigade headquar- 
ters or from the regimental com- 
mander the location of the distributing 
station, would lead his train to the sta- 
tion, refill it, and return with it to the 
battlefield, taking up a position selected 
by the regimental commander. It is 
from this point that the greatest diffi- 
culty will arise in supplying ammuni- 
tion. We will assume that by the time 
the combat train has been refilled and 
returned to the battlefield the battalion 
support has joined the firing line; that 
the battalion commander has signaled 
for ammunition ; that the regimental re- 
serve is under cover about 600 yards in 
rear of the firing line; that the combat 
train is under cover about 400 yards 
farther to the rear, and that while it 
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cannot reach the regimental reserve 
without undue risk, sufficient cover 
exists to protect pack mules in travel- 
ing to and fro. The two pack saddles 
carried in the combat train would now 
be put into use. Two leaders would be 
unhitched, saddled, and each packed 
with two boxes of ammunition. The 
driver would then lead them forward 
to the reserve, delivering 4,800 rounds 
at each trip. Means could easily be 
improvised for packing more of the ani- 
mals if necessary, as the new metallic 
packing box lends itself readily to this 
kind of handling. From the regimental 
reserve the ammunition would be sent 
forward by reinforcements. If rein- 
forcements were not needed in the bat- 
talion, but simply ammunition, then 
men would be detailed to carry it. In 
this case not less than one squad for 
each company to be supplied should be 
detailed. Squad organization and team 
work would be helpful in crossing a 
fire-swept zone. If the ground behind 
the firing line could not be crossed by 
these small groups, a chain of men 
might be formed connecting the firing 
line with the point of supply. These 
men would take the best cover they 
could find, profiting by any protection 
or inequality of ground, or raise a 
mound of earth to protect themselves. 
The ammunition would be forwarded 
by throwing the bandoleers from one 
man to the other. The ammunition de- 
livered to the firing line would be dis- 
tributed along the line by passing and 
throwing the bandoleers. 

The amount of ammunition which 
each man could carry to the firing line 
would depend upon his condition, the 
distance he had to go, and the cover 
offered by the terrain. If a danger 
zone had to be crossed, the men would 


make short rushes at top speed or 
crawl. Under such conditions they 
should not be called upon to carry more 
than five bandoleers per man (about 
20 pounds). 

Every system of ammunition supply 
should include the recovering of ammu- 
nition from the dead and wounded. 
From this source a considerable amount 
would be added to the firing line. In 
the case of an advancing skirmish line, 
however, it is not to be expected that 
much ammunition could be so acquired. 
The forward movement could not be 
retarded, and men should not be allowed 
to drop behind. 

Under no circumstances is it proper 
to send men from the firing line to 
the rear for ammunition. Preferably, 
troops that have not been engaged 
carry it forward, and, upon joining the 
firing line, remain with the line. 


OTHER CONSIDERATIONS 


Regimental Commanders—In our 
drill and field service regulations no 
specific duty is assigned to the regi- 
mental commander in supplying ammu- 
nition. It would seem, however, there 
must be important duties for him to 
perform. In the foregoing discussion 
he has been mentioned twice—in con- 
nection with ascertaining the location 
of the distributing station, and in se- 
lecting a position for the combat train 
after it has been refilled and returned 
to the battlefield. 

When the combat train is emptied, 
just before the battalion goes into ac- 
tion, and is sent to the rear to be re- 
filled, it may happen that all avenues 
of approach are filled with advancing 
troops. The majors for the time being 
are separated from their trains, so, 
under these conditions, it would seem 
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an important duty for the regimental 
commanders to assemble these trains 
and direct their movement to the rear. 

The trains upon returning to the bat- 
tlefield should be carefully located with 
reference to the troops they are to sup- 
ply. Their nearness to the firing line, 
cover for the trains, and cover for the 
pack animals in approaching the firing 
line are important factors to be con- 
sidered. And here again is an im- 
portant duty for the regimental com- 
mander. 

In supplying an infantry line with 
ammunition, provision must be made 
for the machine guns. With the pres- 
ent equipment and organization, about 
half of the ammunition carried on the 
pack animals can be taken forward by 
the personnel of the gun crews. Any 
additional that may be 
needed by the guns should be sent for- 
ward by the same methods employed in 
supplying the infantry. Eight men 
would be required to carry the 2,400 
rounds, loaded in strips, that remain on 
the animals when the guns move to their 
first firing position. To provide for 
casualties among the ammunition bear- 
ers, and to supply a sufficient amount of 
ammunition to carry the guns through 
an assault and the events subsequent 
sixteen men, or two squads shouid 
be detailed for each gun to carry for- 
ward ammunition in bandoleers. These 
sixteen men, or two squads, should 
place themselves under the orders of 
the commander of the guns. In order 
that no doubt exist as to the troops to 
be detailed to carry forward the ma- 
chine-gun ammunition, regimental com- 
manders should give the necessary 
instructions in every case. 


ammunition 


IMPROVEMENTS FOR HANDLING 
AMMUNITION 


It might be well to consider 
certain improvements which have 


here 
been 


made in handling and 


ammunition, 
others which should be made. 
Probably no better means has ever 
been devised for the quick and conve- 
nient handling of ammunition under 
trying circumstances than our bando- 
leer. It is inconspicuous, of light weight, 
strong and durable, and yet of so little 
money value that it can be thrown away 
in emergency. It can be carried on the 
shoulder, strung on poles, or tied in 
bundles. Many ways of handling it 
are possible. It considerable 
amount of ammunition, which is easily 
taken from it and is also held 


firmly in position during rough handling. 


holds a 
which 


This device will be of great assistance 
in passing ammunition to a firing line. 
The pin which is attached to the bando- 
leer is intended for the shortening of 
the loop when desired. 

A note in our Tables of Organization 
states that, when authority of law has 
been obtained, the caisson will supersede 
the army wagon as the carrier of our 
divisional and battalion reserve ammu- 
nition. The transporting of ammunition 
between the distributing stations and the 
regimental reserves may often be facili- 
tated by using this caisson. Its mobility 
will allow it to enter places impracti- 
cable for an army wagon. By using 
the limber as a galloping cart, stretches 
of ground may often be crossed with 
speed, and a forward position attained 
which would be impossible for the army 
wagon. Where the stops the 
pack mules begin, and between them 
ammunition could be delivered well to 
the front. 


limbei 
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Germany uses a two-horse company 
ammunition wagon ; England, two-horse 
two-wheeled carts and pack animals; 
Russia, two-horse and one-horse carts; 
Turkey and Japan, pack animals only. 
All the other countries use two-horse 
vehicles, which are generally two- 
wheeled carts. 

Our proposed caisson with its four 
mules will combine the best features 
of the different European transports 
with few of their disadvantages. 

A provision which has not been made 
for the service of our combat trains 
is a wagon personnel. These wagons 
must be loaded and unloaded, and the 
mules unhitched, unharnessed and 
packed. The di'vers could not do all 
the work connected with the train con- 
sidering the efficiency demanded. It is 
thought that each wagon or caisson 
should be accompanied by one man, in 
addition to the driver. These men 
would have to be detailed at present 
from the battalion, and provision should 
be made for filling their places in the 
line. 

A system of issuing ammunition from 
the combat trains should be developed, 
and the following is proposed: The 
battalion being at a halt, in column of 
squads or in line, the combat train 
would move forward. Opposite the 
center of each company a_ sufficient 
number of boxes would be thrown to 
furnish each man in the company with 


two bandoleers. Two men from each 
squad would be detailed to open the 
boxes, remove the bandoleers, and dis- 
tribute them in their respective squads. 


CONCLUSION 


The varied situations of infantry on 
the battlefield precludes the possibility 
of formulating any rule which could be 
depended upon all times to insure a 
steady flow of ammunition to troops in 
action. It must be remembered that 
entering an engagement our 
troops carry 220 rounds per man, and 
that the case would be exceptional 
when this amount would require re- 
plenishing in a single action or day. 
Advantage would be taken of lulls in 
the fighting and of the night to keep 
this amount of ammunition in the hands 
of the men. On the defensive, in a 
prepared position, ammunition could be 
easily provided and should be in the 
position in great abundance. On the 
offensive, in spite of all precautions, 
portions of the line may run short and 
have to be resupplied. As there is little 
probability of finding a method which 
would suffice in all cases and which 
would save a commander the loss of 
time in considering in each case the 
preferable course of action, it behooves 
us to analyze our system and try it out 
under varying conditions and as often 
as possible. 
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Machine Guns in Battle 


By a French Expert 


I. THe MacuHIne Gun 


HE machine gun is, in short, only 

a “repeating rifle of great eft- 

ciency mounted on a rigid and 
mobile mount.” 

“Like the infantry, it fires a bullet 
of small caliber, that is to say, a light 
projectile, solid and indivigible, en- 
dowed with great penetrating force ;” 
like the infantry, it can be moved rap- 
idly and easily. 

But it a feed 
“without soul and without nerves.” 


is a machine with 

It consequently possesses an incon- 
testable superiority of efficiency over 
the infantry, but, on the other hand, 
the machine gun fights only with its fire. 

Finally, the use of the machine gun 
is specially marked by the direct ob- 
servation of the fire obtained; the firer 
“sees what he does” and 
mows as he wills. 


at his gun 


Further, it is useless to compare the 
machine gun to artillery; it possesses 
neither the power of devastation of the 
artillery nor the range. Therefore the 
artillery will destroy our machine on 
each occasion, and generally we shall! 
be unable to do anything against it. 

Machine guns, as we see, are not, 
therefore, called upon to act as a sub- 
stitute for any weapon, but should act 
in liaison with other fighting forces. 

In particular, the machine gun alone 
cannot conquer ground; this opera- 
tion calls for a movement, executed 
promptly by numerous and homogene- 
ous elements, finishing by the over- 
whelming of a position. That is the 
province of the infantry. We shall 
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soon see that the machine guns can, 
however, assist in such a maneuver in 
their own way; that is to say, by their 
fire. (Attacks by German machine-gun 
companies at the beginning of the 
campaign. ) 

Comparison with the automatic rifle, 
the use of which permits of the asso- 
ciation of fire with movement ; exainple, 
“marching fire.” 

The general properties of our ma- 
chine being exposed, it is necessary for 
us to study its value in Cetail, because 
the principles which govern its use in 
action are based upon the right use of 
its special qualities, seeking to ascer- 
tain how to use it so as to obtain ai- 
ways and everywhere the maximum 
efficiency. 

At the present time the tactical unit 
of combat is the company of four sec- 
tions. The fighting organization is the 
section of two pieces. 

The special qualities of the gun are 
the great power of its fire: (useful ef- 
RXV 

100 — 
efficiency of fire (measured by the per- 
centage of hits), this efficiency being 
due to (a) “the accuracy of the aim; 
(b) the shape of the sheaf of bullets. 
It is due also to the rapidity of the fire, 
characterized by its regularity (uniform 
or variable cadence), whence the rap- 
idity and uniformity of delivery. 

Further, the delivery of the bullets 
and the shape of the sheaf are func- 
tions of the mechanical construction of 
the weapon and the instruction of the 
personnel. 


fect: E =- ), in which R is the 
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Accuracy of fire is an important fac- 
tor of the ballistic value of an arm, 
which depends also on the curve of the 
trajectory (danger zones) and the use- 
ful effect of the projectile at each dis- 
tance (deadly up to the extreme sight 
setting). 


USEFUL EFFECTS OF THE PROJECTILE 


The useful effect of a plain bullet 
consists in its force of penetration. 
That varies with the nature of the pro- 
jectile, its form, its velocity, and the 
angle at which it meets an obstacle; 
also with the kind and state of this 
obstacle. At 200 meters the bullet D 
penetrates 83 centimeters of earth; at 
400 meters the bullet D penetrates 82 
centimeters of spruce; at 1,000 meters 
the bullet D penetrates 30 centimeters 
of spruce. (The penetration of the 
bullet is given by the tables.) 


RICOCHETS 


Definition.—lIt is said that a_ bullet 
ricochets when, having struck the 
ground at a small angle, it glances off 
from it instead of burying itself. 

Angle of Incidence; Angle of Rico- 
chet—Ground smooth and somewhat 
hard; angle of ricochet, twice the an- 
gle of incidence. 

At short distances, angle of incidence 
being very small, the angle of ricochet 
equals four times the angle of incidence. 

Proportions and limits: Upon damp 
or ploughed ground, perpendicular to 
the direction of fire, at least 70 per cent 
of the shots ricochet at less than 800 
meters, 50 per cent at less than 1,500 
meters. 

On firm and smooth ground the bul- 
lets which strike the ground at less 
than 1,500 meters generally ricochet. 

At greater distances the proportions 


diminish ; it is still at least 40 per cent 
at 1,500 meters. 

Ground with a slight slope, decreas- 
ing the angle of fall, favors the produc 
tion of ricochets. 

At 2,400 meters 34 per cent of the 
bullets still ricochet. 

Bullets ricochet up to 3,200 
(15 per cent angle of fall: 18 degrees). 

Flight of Ricochet.—At 
tances, 


meters 
short dis- 
10 to 15 meters (can attain 40 
to 50 meters). 

Bullets which have ricocheted do not 
all produce oblique imprints upon a 

About 45 

make round holes that one can distin- 


target. per cent of them 
guish from those not having ricocheted 
by the absence of blackish traces left 
upon their contours. 

Dispersion in Length.—On account 
of the rifling of the gun, the ricochets 
have a slight deviation to the left of 2 
to 3 degrees. 

If, in ricocheting, the bullets have 
been deformed, they describe a 
irregular 
characteristic noise. 

Lateral Errors.—Variable 


very 
trajectory and produce a 
the 
nature of the ground in general, cover- 
ing a zone of at least 100 meters (70 
meters to the left of plane of fire and 
30 meters to the right) 

The ricochets 
which is by no means negligible, since 


with 


constitute a factor 
the penetration of bullets that have 


ricocheted is often more than suff- 
cient to put a man out of action, even 
at very long distances. 

In addition, they contribute a good 
deal to the moral effect of the fire by 
their shrill and peculiar noise. (Ex- 
ample for taking count of ricochets.) 

The other qualities peculiar to ma- 
chine guns relate to organization for 


battle. 
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1. The invisibility and mobility of 
the gun and consequently of the sec- 
tion, due (a) to the reduced strength 
of the personnel; (b) to the ease with 
which the gun can be transported or 
moved from place to place; (c) to the 
rapidity with which it can be put into 
battery or taken to pieces. 

2. The facility of directing firing, 
which is always in the hands of the 
chief, who has only to deal with one or 
two men. 

3. Finally, the machine gun itself 
only requires a front of 2 meters for 
going into action (mountains, passes, 
etc.). 


II. AcTION OF MACHINE GUNS 


Machine guns act solely by fire, but 
from this fire results of different char- 
acter may be obtained: 

1. Destruction—“firing to kill.” 

2. Fire maneuvers: (a) neutraliza- 
tion and breaking down; (b) demoral- 
ization. 

Considering the weapon, its various 
effects should always be rapid (sur- 
prise) and often decisive; that is to 
say, crushing. 

In reality it is admitted and proved 
superabundantly by examples that: 

1. Machine guns can absolutely pro- 
hibit a zone of ground to the enemy. 

Troops cannot cross a machine-gun 
barrage fire when it is suitably directed 
and sufficiently concentrated. (Attack 
at Andechy, November, 1914; Cham- 
pagne and Artois offensives, Septem- 
ber, 1915.) 

2. Sustained machine-gun fire di- 
rected on a position or a shelter occu- 
pied by troops makes either or both 
untenable (enfilade of rectilinear 
trenches) or else prevents the garrison 


from making efficacious use of its fire- 
arms (neutralization). 

3. The noise of machine guns in ac- 
tion dominates the din of battle; often 
accompanied by the crackling of the bui- 
lets in the air, it has an especially sinis- 
ter and nerve-racking sound. This 
crackling is enervating and demoraliz- 
ing, giving as it does the impression of 
something regular, methodical, and con- 
tinuous, the pitiless working of which 
nothing can stop. The moral effects 
of the machine gun have been known 
from the time of the Russo-Japanese 
War: “Its regular crackling,” said 
Lieutenant Colonel Neznamow, “calm 
in the midst of the furious tearing of 
repeating fire, acted powerfully and in 
an inverse sense on the nerves of both 
sides.” (Use of rattles; demoralizing 
firing.) 

This being established, the tactics of 
machine guns consist, then, in choosing 
and employing such means of working 
and taking them into action as will pro- 
duce one or the other of these effects, 
according to the situation of the unit 
to which they belong; in deciding on 
the manner in which they shall be di- 
vided among the different elements of 
this unit; what assistance they can, un- 
der such or such circumstances, render 
to this unit, according to their firing 
capacity; and, finally, how they shall be 
placed so that their firing capacity can 
be utilized to the best advantage at the 
desired time and place. 

It can be seen that the part played by 
a machine-gun company enters into the 
various combinations of the chief of the 
battalion to which it belongs, in the 
same way as do the companies of 
riflemen. 

The idea of a machine-gun unit as a 
reinforcement or firing reserve, ac- 
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cepted for separate sections from the 
beginning of the campaign, must disap- 
pear with the present organization, 
which allows of the machine guns be- 
ing used in the various conditions of 
infantry warfare. 

But to obtain these results the first 
condition is a thorough knowledge of 
the organism of the machine gun itself 
that it may be worked to the utmost 
efficiency, and the various formations 
of the section, in order to profit to the 
full, on the ground, of its incomparable 
adaptability. 

I will not speak now of the internal 
organization of the company (which is 
treated elsewhere) or of the service of 
the piece (dealt with in the 1912 Regu- 
lations), but will study exclusively the 
maneuvering of the section in the 
company. 


III. Tactics AND EvoLuTION OF THE 
FIGHTING ORGANIZATION 


In war the depressing influences of 
combat, which cannot be represented at 
maneuvers, make themselves felt pro- 
portionately to the power of the arma- 
ment to the detriment of the effort of 
the troops and according to their moral 
worth. 

“Man is capable of a given amount 
of terror, beyond which he escapes 
from the combat.”—Col. Ardant du 
Picq. 

Therefore, with the methods of de- 
struction that exist at the present time, 
no one, I think, would dare to boast of 
never having felt fear on the battle- 
field. The instinct of preservation can 
make the strongest tremble, but they 
have sufficient will to overcome this 
feeling. Fear, which with them never 
becomes terror, is then forgotten in the 
preoccupations of battle. 


“Action kills fear.” 

The first object to attain in tactical 
instruction is to teach the men “to fight 
with their maximum of energy—maxi- 
mum which can alone give the organi- 
zation to counteract fear.” 

This organization will be based on 
confidence, solidarity, discipline, and 
cohesion. 

In order to be sure of being able to 
bring up close at hand and in good 
condition all his means of warfare, the 
section commander “should be able to 
rely on the qualities of his personnel 
under all circumstances and without 
reservation.” (Machine-Gun Officer’s 
Manual.) 

This personne] should, therefore, be 
instructed with a view to forming a 
supple, not rigid, group, accustomed 
to team work and to the division of 
duties, trained by actual and frequent 
maneuvers, in scattered formation— 
maneuvering of each man, infiltration, 
scrupulous utilization of the ground 
G. Q. G. Note of October, 1916, on 
Methods of Instruction for Machine 
Gunners. ) 

On the other hand, never at any 
epoch has the individual bravery of the 
soldier been of greater importance. We 
must therefore endeavor to arouse 
individualism—an essentially French 
quality—to develop in the machine 
gunners (on account of the diversity of 
their functions in battle), but always 
bearing in mind the one end of a united 
action, in order to obtain the auto- 
matic and rapid dispersion of the group 
by a methodical and frequently executed 
deployment. 

The carrying out-of certain evolu- 
tions, in presence of such or such cir- 
cumstances of warfare, will thus become 
normal and habitual. It renders pos- 
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sible maneuvering under fire (princi- 
pally artillery) which should be able to 
be effected in case of need, but avoided 
in general. 

Finally, at no price must a troop of 
average worth be exposed to sudden 
violent and deadly fire; this would be 
asking for trouble. 

I do not lay stress upon route for- 
mations (columns of route), which all 
rest upon the small weapon, the gun. 


THE ADAPTABLE ASSEMBLING 


During the period of waiting between 
the road march and the beginning of 
the battle, this formation should be 
taken whenever the enemy’s artillery 
might reach us. 


shaped. ) 


(Arrangement fan- 


FORMATION FOR ADVANCE 


This should form the object of special 
instruction in machine-gun units. 

In reality, machine guns can be used 
on all ground that is practicable for in- 
fantry ; our small transport wagons, and 
especially our pack animals, pass over 
all average obstacles, and the person- 
nel, with its load, should be able to 
pass everywhere that the infantryman 
does. They will take a little longer 
time, but they will get there. 

In battle it is not a question of rush- 
ing forward to show oneself, but of be- 
ing there, with all our means of action, 
to injure and destroy the enemy, which 
by us is done in the following manner: 

Bring up a number of guns pro- 
portionate to the effect desired, place 
them with discretion, and disclose them 
suddenly by means of a carefully pre- 
pared fire, the first effect of which will 
be crushing. 

A man who is out of breath or be- 
wildered fires badly. Care must be 


> 
> 


taken that the combatant does not lose 
his calm; frantic men will one day or 
another spread panic around them. 

The machine-gun section should en- 
ter into action after a methodical 
march to combat position, during 
which the men feel, in spite of the 
noise of battle, the projectiles, the bar- 
rage fire of the artillery, in spite of the 
losses often already in the height of 
battle, when “blind and invisible death 
is in the air with its appalling breath 
which makes us bow our heads,” that 
their commander is there, that he 
knows what he is doing, and is calmly 
carrying out a carefully matured plan. 

As a matter of fact, from the un- 
loading position, the men know that 
they are going into battle, and it is at 
this moment that they have to take up 
their important and heavy burden, thus 
adding the bodily effort necessary for 
the transport of the material to that 
contraction of the heart which accom- 
panies their entrance into the furnace. 
This is a hard moment for the machine 
gunner. It precedes progression, often 
long, sometimes exhausting (battles in 
Champagne, 1915). This should be 
taken into consideration and the fatigue 
of the men should be reduced as much 
as possible. (Method of transport of 
material; extra fatigue duty required 
of the battalion.) 

It is true that the machine gunner 
carries no knapsack, but his gun weighs 
23 kilos.; and when he is wanted at the 
firing line, sometimes in very difficult 
situations, he gets there with his gun 
in spite of everything. His only pre- 
occupation is to mount his gun in time 
to use it. 

Neither the machine gunner nor the 
firer, loader and assistant loader can 
do anything alone, and they defend 
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themselves with difficulty, but the 
grouping of the three gunners forms 
a whole that is capable of action. Let 
us, therefore, in ordinary times, be- 
fore the battle, separate these three 
men as little as possible, and during the 
progression which precedes the putting 
into battery keep them around or be- 
hind their commander in the order of 
the different roles they have to fill. In 
route formation place the gun crew 
with reference to the gun commander, 
(Formation for the advance.) 

We will now suppose that the chief 
of the machine-gun section, moving 
from one sheltered position to another 
until he reaches the last, has been able 
to bring his men up near the firing 
line. Glasses in hand, he now studies 
the ground with great care, accompanied 
by his range finder man, if he has one, 
but in any case by a messenger. 

This is the reconnaissance, which is 
of the utmost importance and should 
always be scrupulously performed now 
that it is possible in all cases, since the 
chief mission of the automatic rifle is 
to permit of the installation of the ma- 
chine guns being made suitably and 
without haste. 

This is the consideration that will 
guide the section commander during 
his reconnoitering— “Action before 
protection.” The first condition is ac- 
tion; the second is to remain invisible 
or sheltered, in order to escape from 
the artillery, which can alone destroy it. 
He will afterwards think that, oppo- 
site him, there is someone searching his 
ground with better glasses than his 
own and endeavoring to locate his 
section. 

It is therefore important that no in- 
dication shall betray the machine guns 
while they are yet behind the scene of 


battle, especially at the moment when 
they leave their last shelter to go into 
batiery. The section commander must, 
therefore, plan in advance all the 
movements of his section, foresee every 
incident, even losses, and seek to place 
his guns at the chosen spot by infiltrat- 
ing his group in the organization of the 
whole. (Going into battery one man 
at a time.) 

Firing positions or the gun emplace- 


ments should fulfill the condition of 


maximum of efficacy with a fire of 
short duration (rapid and decisive 
eff cts). 


QUALITIES OF THE FIELD OF FIRE 


(A) With a view to the best action— 
that is to say, the reaching and destruc- 
tion of a given objective—the field of 
fire should be: 

Clear (without interference). 

Extended (permitting the ground to 
be covered up to the guns). 

Well oriented. 

Orientation 

Definitions and comparisons; frontal 
fire; sweeping; oblique fire; enfilading 
fire (maximum effect) ; reverse fire. 

Flank protection. Advantages (bal- 
listic and tactical )}— 

(a) From the point of view of de- 
struction (efficiency—form of the 
sheaf): Economy of firing organiza- 
tion; is specially efficient against usual 
formations of attack (linear); com- 
bines well with the movements of 
friendly troops. 

(b) From the point of view of de- 
moralization : 
men from a direetion from which they 
fear nothing (surprise). 

(c) From the point of view of in- 
visibility (loopholes). 


Projectiles fall on the 
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The indisputable conclusion to be 
drawn from the preceding is as fol- 
lows. It comprises three ideas for 
application: 

1. As a general ruie, place the ma- 
chine guns so that they can enfilade any 
formations which may come into the 
field of fire; that is to say, sweep them 
in range lengthwise of their greatest 
horizontal dimension. 

“Before anything else, we must en- 
deavor to carry out good flank protec- 
tion. A firing line is defended less by 
direct fire than by flanking fire, and the 
machine gun is, above all others, the 
flanking weapon.” (Chief of Section’s 
Manual, 1916.) 

“A chief in command of a ma- 
chine gun who employs it simply to 
strengthen his firing line is using only 
a part of what has been given him. If 
he makes use of his gun for flanking 
protection and choose beforehand sev- 
eral emplacements for it from which 
it can play on various points, according 
to the contingencies that arise, he is 
utilizing it fully. 

“Flanking is extraordinarily effica- 
cious. It should be frequently recom- 
mended to at first organize only the 
flanking arrangements of a position 
and to construct the position itself 
afterwards.” (Extract from a German 
document on Field Fortifications, June, 
1915.) 

Precautions which necessity de- 
mands: 

(a) The flanking gun defends an 
entire zone, which is no longer abso- 
lutely prohibited to the enemy when 
the gun is destroyed. It must, there- 
fore, be doubled (two machine guns). 

(b) The flanking gun is generally 
detached from the front it is defend- 
ing and is placed either in front or in 


rear of a firing line. It is therefore, 
in certain cases, very exposed. It 
must be protected (supports, passive 
defenses). 

(c) It necessitates at times the 
placing of guns in a neighboring sector. 
The liaison of one unit with another 
(battalions) is thus indispensable. 

(d) It frequently calls for an exact 
limitation of the zone of sweeping in 
direction, to avoid injuring our own 
lines. 

2. Look for flatness of trajectory (no 
dead angles). 

3. Look for the tiers of fire (spacing 
of guns). 

(B) In order to escape from injury 
by enemy’s artillery (protection)— 

1. When fire is systematically di- 
rected on a zone (suspected by the en- 
emy; firing for ranging) : 

Always avoid placing the guns at 
spots that can be pointed out: (a) On 
the ground (borders of a wood, open 
spots, small covered areas); (b) or on 
a map, by a sketch or photo from air- 
craft (marks, organizations, works). 

2. When fire is clearly directed on 
the section (adjusted) : 

Remove the guns, but render imme- 
diate note of it. 

Numerous future emplacements con- 
nected with the others by recognized 
paths, sheltered, covered or defiladed, 
fulfilling all conditions for the accom- 
plishment of a determined mission. 

3. In certain situations: Shelters, 
proof against large-caliber shell, can be 
utilized or constructed for the guns and 
their crews. These will be the object 
of special mention in another lecture, 
and their carrying out will depend gen- 
erally on the circumstances of the bat- 
tle, on the ground, the weather, and on 
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the men and the material 
disposal. 


at our 


IV. Fire Direction 


This comprises: (a) The conduct 
of firing, properly so called, opening 
and cessation of fire; deciding on the 
kind of the fire to be employed; ob- 
servation of its effects; watching of the 
objective; supervision of the way the 
men work; fire discipline. 

(b) Fire direction, which comprises: 
Choice and designation of objectives; 
estimation of distances; indication of 
sight setting and the point at which to 
aim ; adjustment of fire. 

The direction of fire belongs exclu- 
sively to the section chief, who com- 
municates with his gunners. During 
firing the gunner repeats all the words 
of command, indications or orders of 
the section chief, and insures the execu- 
tion of same. 

For the fire direction of a machine- 
gun section we will refer to the Regu- 
lations of November 25, 1912, Volume 
I, and to the 1916 Memorandum, the 
provisions of which can be completed 
by the following observations: 

Fire has decisive or rapid action only 
when well directed (elevation, range 
finder, ranging practice) on guns or 
organizations the destruction of which 
is disconcerting to one’s adversary. 

The object is, therefore, determined 
by the momentary tactical importance 
of the objectives which may arise. 

Tactical importance being equal, we 
must first cover those objectives which, 
by reason of the extent of their un- 
sheltered surface, their front and den- 
sity, are the most vulnerable—this, in 
order to affect the enemy at the first 
blow by rapid losses. 

The section chief should on his own 





initiative and in all circumstances open 
fire whenever he is certain that the 
assistance of his guns will contribute 
materially or morally to success. 
Opening and cessation of fire is by 
word of command, by whistle, or by 
sign (a tap on the right shoulder of the 
gunner). 
Designation of objectives, with refer- 
ence to targets which can be seen. 
Need of sketch for adjusting fire. 
Adjustment: Exact from the gun- 
neWhabits of careful observation of the 
points at which the projectile strikes 
the ground (fire directed according to 
these points). 
Changing the objectives necessitates 
sometimes a change of position. 
Advantages of a large number of 
emplacements chosen in advance, access 
to which is by easy routes, and of the 
arrangement of the guns in tiers. 
Supply of ammunition, and incidents 
that delay or arrest 
signals. 


firing; use of 


KINDS OF FIRE 


In order to act usefully, the section 
chief should be thoroughly acquainted 
with the situation, the plans of the 
command, and the progress of opera- 
tions, and should not have any preoc- 
cupation as to what is taking place at 
the rear with regard to supplies. 

The noncommissioned officers and 
men who are behind the firing line must 
do their utmost to insure the proper 
supplies to enable those at the front to 
fight and live. 

In view of the present organization, 
a machine-gun section will rarely be 
called upon to act alone in its own sec- 
tion on the field of battle. Always in 
liaison, either by ordinary methods or 
by cross-fire, with other neighboring 
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sections, it will have, generally speak- 
ing, a well-defined zone of supervision, 
and its chief, in constant communica- 
tion with the other sections of his com- 
pany and the supporting infantry on 
the one hand and with his captain on 
the other, will be kept well informed of 
the fluctuations of the battle, and will 
consequently appreciate the value of 
the objectives which he sees. 

The kinds of fire specified by the 
regulations a few years ago included 
series firing and intermittent firing. I 
think it well to employ them in certain 
cases, in spite of the silence of the 
present regulations on this subject. 

Series Firing—For example, fire so 
many rounds or belts. 

Variable-—Permits the consumption 
of ammunition being supervised. 

Intermittent Firing —Gives the fir- 
ing direction momentarily to the gun- 
ner, allowing the section chief to give 
his attention elsewhere. 

Fire with gun unclamped at average 
rate, with or without sweeping, is used 
most frequently in the open field. This 
is easily understood, 

Fire with gun clamped is useful on 
defensive to cover special points of 
ground, obligatory directions of ap- 
proaches for enemy, principally by night 
time (enfilade barrage). 


Fire to Be Used Against— 


Massed Formations.—Estimate _ its 
effects beforehand; before releasing 
fire, study carefuly how it will sprinkle 
the objective, how the objective can be 
kept under the action of the sheaf of 
fire the longest time possible. 

Progressive Fire.—Searching fire or 
firing on a zone with variable sight 
settings; fire with gun clamped in di- 


rection (objective immobile and nar- 
row); fire sweeping in direction with 
one or two guns with different sight 
settings, normal sweeping, scissors 
sweeping with two guns. 

Columns of four or twos—supple- 
ness required in following them in 
flight. 

Columns of one; will only be really 
vulnerable when it comes approxi- 
mately into the firing axes (enfilading 
fire). 

Infiltration—This is the most scat- 
tered formation that can obey orders. 
It consists of movement one at a time; 
also of the bound forward of two or 
three men together. It is, in short, in- 
significant objective moving furtively 
and rapidly in the midst of all the 
irregularities of the ground and the 
upheavals of the battlefield. A single 
machine gun will have practically no 
effect on one man, leaping from one 
shelter to another, at more than 400 
meters. At a nearer distance, if the 
firer is attentive, he will fire a few 
cartridges at a rapid rate and will try 
to get the enemy in his sheaf by watch- 
ing the object with care and patience. 
(Advantage of intermittent fire.) 

At more than 400 meters, with the 
present uniform, the eye alone is not 
sufficient. An observer with glasses 
becomes necessary, which rather com- 
plicates the question. But at less than 
1,200 meters, machine guns in great 
number, with easy fire, can prevent 
infiltration. Several guns should be 
directed on nearby points, but differ- 
ent from those on frequented passages. 


CONCLUSIONS 


It is useless to lay down any method 
or doctrine for the section chief; the 
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machine gun must act according to the 
occasion and the nature of the battle, 
without systematic considerations with 
regard to the kind of objective or of 
the maximum elevation. 

“In the small corner of the battle 
where he is operating, the section chief 
should see and endeavor to understand 
everything, in order to be able to act 
on his own initiative with a full knowl- 
edge of the means at his disposal. In 
conformity with the ideas of his chief, 
he decides on the firing position, shel- 
ters, approaches, emplacements of guns ; 
he foresees the connecting up of his 
section, chooses in advance a number 
of eventual emplacements, and finally 
decides in case of need on the advis- 
ability of intervention and the proce- 
dure to be employed.” (Devés, Remy, 
Roquebert—Manual of Machine Gun 
Officer.) 

In intimate communication with his 
captain, “he is always guided by the 
thought that his duty is not to kill all 
that he sees, but at any cost to stop in 
time such or such maneuver of the 
enemy, to immobilize him in a posi- 
tion, to prevent him from making use 
of his weapons, or to compel him to 
show himself.” 
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Each time that he can do so, he will 
discreetly change his position to avoid 
being spotted. 

This, in its principal details, is the 
part played in battle by the machine- 
gun section. If we take four chiefs of 
sections acting in accordance with 
these principles and having the double 
care of insuring communication be- 
tween themselves and with their cap- 
tain, we shall have an exact idea of the 


machine-gun company in battle. 


MODEL OF ACCOUNT RENDERED OR 


REPORT OF COMBAT 


Machine-Gun Company No. 5—First 
Section 

In the form of brief and precise re- 
plies to the following questions: 
Who? 
When? 
Where? 
How? 


eeeeeeeee ee eeeeeeseeeeseeseses 
eee ee ee eee eee eee eeeeeeeenees 
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How many cartridges fired? 


Have you had losses? 


Is your situation changed? 
What do you want? 
BOR view ac unes 


CO 
Tue Curer of THE SECTION, 
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Extracts from “Spade Warfare” 
By Heinrich Fitschen 
Instructor of the Training Personnel of the 9th Army Corps 


INTRODUCTION 


WO things are the main fea- 
tures in the present world’s war, 
viz., the spade in land warfare, 
and the submarine in sea warfare. 
Both are responsible for a thorough 
revolution in the earlier customary con- 
duct of war. They have brought it 
about that everything has turned out 
quite differently from what was ex- 
pected at the beginning of the war. 
Only hesitatingly and reluctantly did 
we face the “spade warfare.” From 
the earliest times there has clung to 
us a knightly, joyously fresh reckless- 
ness. “No one will imitate our 
assault.” With that we intended to 
force everything. In vain! Willingly 
or unwillingly, we had to get down 
into the earth, seek cover against the 
destructive effects of modern firearms, 
and work ourselves toward the enemy 
somewhat in the manner of a mole. 
Thanks to our German thorough- 
ness and adaptability, thanks to the 
help of our highly developed technique, 
and with the employment of our extra- 
ordinary skill in organization, we have 
now brought our positions to such a 
perfection that they can defy all the 
desperate efforts of our enemy. 


CONCLUSION 


Shooting and intrenching are the 
two accomplishments which the soldier 
must be master of in “Spade Warfare.” 
But, like every other accomplishment, 


they must be learned and practiced. 
Especially the city man, who has 
scarcely had a spade in his hand up to 
the time of his being called to the 
colors, must make up by practice what 
his comrade from the country has 
ahead of him. 

In long position warfare one must 
never let up in constantly improving 
and strengthening his works. One must 
not allow himself to be lulled into secu- 
rity by a temporary inactivity of the 
enemy. 

Who knows if an attempt to break 
through will not be made just here? 
Any indifference would then be bit- 
terly atoned for. 

Moreover, spade work offers a 
healthy counterbalance for the crouch- 
ing around in narrow holes so insepa- 
rably connected with the modern 
method of fighting. It is absolutely 
essential that now and then strength 
be exerted, muscles strained, and lungs 
expanded. Everyone should, therefore, 
gladly and willingly handle the spade, 
if only in the well-understood inter- 
ests of the preservation of the health 
of his own body. 


APPENDIX 


THE SPADE AS A PROTECTING WEAPON 
(Motto: Sweat instead of Blood.) 
Everyone who has lain for a long 
time in the trenches will agree with me 
that a greater valuation of the spade 
was to be observed from day to day. 
How difficult it was in garrison to 





1From booklet published by Franklin Hudson Publishing Co., Kansas City. 
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get the intrenching tool on the man! 
Each sought to dodge carrying the un- 
welcome load. Quite different in the 
field! Wherever a spade was to be 
had at hospitals and dressing stations, 
all grabbed for it, no matter whether 
they wore chevrons or not. Whoever 
was lucky enough to get hold of the 
desired tool never afterwards parted 
with it. And no wonder! For the 
spade is the most important protecting 
weapon in war. With its help we may 
successfully engage our two main ene- 
mies, dampness (cold) and the big 


guns. 


I, CONSTRUCTION OF RAINPROOF 
SHRAPNEL-PROOF COVERS 


AND 


At first our living places turned out 
very wretchedly, due to scanty equip- 
ment of intrenching tools and also due 
to our ignorance. In consequence of 
the setting in of rainy weather, we soon 
stood in slime to such a degree that 
many a man squatted behind any tree 
in order to rest sitting or to pass the 
night awake so as not to let the damp- 
ness overmaster him. 

Under certain circumstances damp- 
ness is more dangerous than the hos- 
tile guns. Unobserved, irresistibly it 
penetrates the body, and once it has 
taken hold it does not let go. I made 
the acquaintance of a young Bavarian 
on a hospital train. He was only nine- 
teen years old and had rheumatism so 
bad he could not move his foot. He 
had had wet feet for five days and his 
joints were so swollen that his boots 
had to be cut off. 

Did we really have to sacrifice this 
young fighting strength and doctor him 
up again at great expense? No, and 
again no. The spade would have saved 
him, but he had not learned to use it 





correctly. Like us at first, he too had 
deepened some available trench or con- 
structed a new one, laid brush, straw, 
and some earth over it. During rains 
the moisture soon trickled down the 
walls; the thrown-up earth finally 
dripped down on us, our straw camp 
became wet, our “cave” uninhabitable. 
Many fellows continued, notwithstand- 
ing, to crouch in this “building.” 
Coughing, rattling in the throat, and 
losses through rheumatism and lung 
diseases were the consequences. 

First of all, more intrenching tools 
had to be provided. From the dress- 
ing stations, as well as from the hos- 
pitals at M 





, we received so many 
short-handled spades, picks, etc., that 
from that time forward neariy every 
man had a spade, while at the start 
there was one spade to about every 
three men. Officers, first sergeants, 
and men all reached for the spade and 
never again parted with it. 

Our general dispatched the bicycle 
company to look up _ long-handled 
spades and ordered 6,000 in G——. 
From the empty houses the bicyclists 
brought ninety in a few hours, which 
were distributed on the rolling kitchens 
and hauled into the valley. 
the provided 
paper, nails, pincers, saws, etc. 

Now the work could be 
hand. We built a model house; so 
high, or rather so deep, that a man 
could stand up therein, so wide that 
one could lie down. Covered with 
roofing paper, it afforded protection 
against the inclement weather; buried 
under a 30-cm. thick earth layer, it 
afforded protection against shrapnel 
and shell splinters. A thick layer of 
straw gave protection against cold and 
dampness from below. The walls also 


Further- 


more, cyclists roofing 


taken in 
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must be upholstered with straw, at 
least one wall, against which a man can 
lean. A door, frame of poles with 
roofing paper or tent fly, shut out the 
draft and permitted the lighting of 
candles, reading, smoking. 

If we have no roofing paper, we take 
brush, straw, beams, and earth, or 
boards, doors, window shutters, etc., 
out of the abandoned houses. The 
blockhouses may be simpler, also lower. 
If we strike ground water, we must, 
of course, stop—dryness above con- 
venience. 

“But,” many ask, “how can I arrange 
myself so cosily when I must soon ad- 
vance again?” To meet this objection, 
we must differentiate between maneu- 
ver and position battles. In the first, 
only a limited amount of digging-in is 
to be thought of. Generally they 
develop after a few days into genuine 
position battles in which every foot of 
ground is bitterly contested. The time 
when a battle was decided on one and 
the same day is absolutely gone. For 
weeks, and often for months, no deci- 
sion can be brought about. A _back- 
ward and forward fluctuation, a dead- 
lock of the adversaries—these are the 
characterizations of the modern battle, 
especially on the long battle front in 
the west. 

For this reason we should arrange 
ourselves in our strong bomb-proofs as 
if they were intended for eternity. 

If we really must break camp, what 
harm if we have applied somewhat 
more industry than was absolutely 


necessary ? 

We take along on the tool wagon 
whatever is serviceable, and we build 
better the next time than the time be- 
fore. Practice makes perfect. Niches 
and linings are built in for the accom- 


modation of knapsacks, cooking uten- 
sils, water bottles, etc. Chairs and 
other things are brought from the 
empty houses, so that we may feel our- 
selves comfortable. 


Il, INSTALLATION OF COMMUNICATING 
AND RIFLE TRENCHES 


The line of attack can be constantly 
advanced by the installation cf com- 
municating and rifle trenches. 

It has grown dark, the hostile 
growlers have sent over their last even- 
ing greeting ; now our work begins. 

Patrols feel their way noiselessly 
through the foreground and spy out if 
the enemy has noticed anything of our 
intentions, and these patrols secure us 
against any sudden surprise. Pioneers 
follow on foot, test the ground, and 
indicate the place where a new rifle 
trench, a new “village,” can be exca- 
vated with success. Then we advance 
with our spades and burrow ourselves 
into the earth, deeper and ever deeper. 
Some build the parapet, others the zig- 
zag trenches to connect with the cov- 
ered position in rear. 

The enemy hears the stroke of the 
spades. He notes that something is 
up, but knows not where or what. He 
fires into the air. There is naturally 
no such thing as aiming in the fog and 
darkness. If the enemy overwhelms us 
with rapid fire, we take cover. If he 
sends only occasional shots, we pay no 
attention to them, as experience has 
shown that shots fired at random sel- 
dom are hits. 

How far we can go forward in this 
manner depends on the terrain and the 
distance from the enemy. If we are 
within several hundred meters, we 
must no longer show ourselves above 
the ground. The long-handled spades 
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excavate the earth to man’s depth and 
throw it to both sides of the communi- 
cating trench. Naturally, work is car- 
ried on in reliefs. All companies in 
rear have to furnish a definite number 
of men. Constantly changing, we bur- 
row day and night as far as one can 
rapidly take cover. 

Have we reached the near vicinity 
of the enemy and are only 100, 60, 40 
meters distant, we must crown the 
work by a surprise attack and compel 
the enemy to evacuate the position. 

Softly, noiselessly in the morning 
fog or darkness of the night the silent 
men of the spade arise from the lap 
of Mother Earth. Each man has two 
hand grenades which he hurls at the 
hostile position as soon as the enemy 
scents danger. 

A hellish alarm breaks loose. The 
enemy is scared out of his sleep. He 
hurries to the parapet. He fires a few 
shots, but does not hit much, since hell 
is raging round about and echelon 
after echelon rises from the foremost 
trench and undertakes the short dash 
to victory. 

Up to the first rifle trench there are 
no casualties at all, since platoon after 
platoon, company after company can 
be brought forward through the com- 
communicating and rifle trenches in 
cover. Above all things, the hostile 
shrapnel fire is eliminated by this 
“underground” warfare. Before the 
batteries have observed where the 
attack is taking place, the work is com- 
pleted. At the worst, it can sweep our 
communicating and rifle trenches in 
rear, but this causes no damage, pro- 
vided we have entrenched well. The 
space between the two most advanced 
trenches can be taken under fire only 
with care, as the shrapnel dispersion 


covers 100 meters and thus easily hits 
both friend and foe. 


Now and then our enemies, espe- 


cially the English, have so entrenched 
themselves that even so short a distance 
as 50 meters cannot be taken without 
great sacrifices. They have covered 
their positions with steel plates, charged 
their wire entanglements with electric- 
ity, and so barricaded themselves that 
the obstacles can be swept over only 
with streams of blood. 

Then it is necessary to have recourse 
We, of 
fort- 
resses—Liege, Namur, Maubeuge, Ant- 
We shall 
also reduce the greatest that may loom 
up from north to south throughout the 
whole continent. 


to genuine siege warfare. 


course, understand how to take 


werp, all give proof of that. 


But in no case must 
we attempt to assault such strong posi- 
tions without adequate artillery prepa- 
rations. 


III. THE SPADE IN THE ASSAULT 


Even in assaults the spade is our 
most important weapon of protection. 

On reading this sentence many a 
judge of modern war pricks up his 
ears. In fact, the spade is as good as 
The rifle 
can be employed only to a limited ex- 
tent. 


not used at all in assaults. 


Only the foremost riflemen are 
allowed to shoot. Generally, fire effect 
is attained only when we have ap- 
proached to within several hundred 
meters of the hostile position. The 
adversary is too well covered and 
avoids offering the slightest target. He 
observes our movements through slits, 
Ve ry 
seldom does any cap project above the 


edge of 


loopholes, and even periscopes 


the trench. 


shooting is of little purpose. 


Consequently 


Only 
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when the enemy flees can we burn his 
hide with the blue beans. 

The rear echelons are naturally not 
permitted to fire at all, as they might 
otherwise endanger their own com- 
rades. With rifle resting on the left 
forearm, head down, clinging tightly 
to the earth, thus we lie completely in- 
active and allow ourselves to be torn by 
the bullets. Howling and screeching 
they come flying, these men-killing mon- 
sters, bringing death and destruction. 

Why in all the world do we not 
endeavor to furnish protection, even in 
the open field? Unbuckle the spade as 
soon as “Lie down” or “Position” is 
commanded! A few strokes—and head 
cover is furnished. Lie on the side 
and dig away the earth from under the 
body and throw it to the front. Bur- 
row into the protecting earth pile. 

The following rows of riflemen use 
the empty bed and deepen it still more 
until a kneeling trench has been made 
out of the lying-down trench. By this 
kind of spadework breast and head 
wounds above all are avoided and a 
great deal gained thereby. 

In addition, while at work there is 
no time for worrying or clinging to 
mournful thoughts. One is occupied, 
one fights against the hostile power, 
and one does not serve merely as a 
target. 

Some regiments, especially pioneers, 
carry along two sandbags, which are 
filled during an assault and used as 
cover. This does not appear to me as 
suitable, as each echelon must begin the 
same work anew, whereas with the 
method proposed each new wave of 
humanity flows into an already exca- 
vated bed. 

But what is to be done if the earth 
is frozen hard? For this a Bavarian 


comrade who lay in my hospital train 
has found the answer. He stuck his 
spade handle behind his knapsack so 
that the blade covered the head, at 
least against shrapnel bullets; the knap- 
sack protects the back, and thus again 
two of the most valuable parts of the 
body are not entirely without protec- 
tion. The Bavarian learned this from 
the Saxons. It seems to me worth 
while to call general attention to this 
and to imitate it. 


IV. SPADE-WORK AS A MEANS FOR PRE- 
SERVING THE HEALTH 

By working the spade the soldier 
maintains his bodily health and activity 
of mind. 

That army will emerge as victor out 
of the stubborn contest which has al- 
ready prevailed for many months, which 
possesses the “longest breath,” which 
can best withstand cold, dampness, as 
well as the big guns. Thanks to God, we 
are better prepared by nature to over- 
come the trials of a winter campaign 
than our enemy. Our condition as to 
health was better than in 
France. Especially thanks to a rawer 
climate, we are more proof against cold 
than the French of the south, for exam- 
ple, not to speak of the Senegalese, 
Zouaves, Gurkhas, and similar exotic 
people, who must disappear like snow 
in the sun. 

We have only to keep ourselves 
healthy and capable of resistance. For 
this each one must help by taking to 
heart the following requirements: 

Do not give in to idleness, useless 
grumbling, but always keep busy. Take 
hold of a spade and pick and improve 
and intrench your position constantly. 
Endeavor to deceive aviators by fitting 
your protected position to the terrain, 


always 
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by covering it with sod, planting bushes, 
etc. Build dummy trenches and lay a 
couple of old rifles and helmets on top, 
and laugh in your sleeve when the 
enemy wastes his ammunition on them. 

Clean your surroundings of sources 
of contagion and sickness, the bodies 
of fallen animals, that poison the air. 
Build good, covered latrines. That is 
frequently the first thing arranged for 
by the officers, but you, comrade, have 
no keenness therefor and work super- 
ficially and badly; therefore later on 
the disgusting conditions in your sur- 
roundings. This must not be. 

If you lie in woods, as I always do, 
a road must be cleared out first of all, 
to make it impossible to go wrong in 
going with messages, in going for 
straw, etc. Trees are blazed 
with the axe, underbrush removed, hol- 
lows filled in, swampy places cordu- 
royed, and the whole road sprinkled 
with straw, so that one knows his bear- 
ings at night and during a fog. 
ilarly, the paths to the spring, the 
strawstack, the dressing station, etc., 
are marked by scattering straw. 

Try to acquire a taste for living in 
the woods and caves. You certainly 
enjoyed reading “Robinson Crusoe” in 
your youth. Then show, comrade, that 
there still slumbers in you a trace of 
the daring and spirit of adventure of 
your ancestors. Try to discover the 
weaknesses of the adversary through 
bold reconnaissance. Observe by mir- 
ror what your enemy is doing in the 
close-by rifle trench when you no 
longer dare to look over the edge 
of yours. 

Crawl through an underground pas- 
sage to that bush standing 5 or 10 
meters in front of your trench and 
which covers you so splendidly. From 


water, 


Sim- 


there you can observe everything going 
on across the way. The adversary has 
his eye only on the rifle trench and 
does not suspect that you, fresh thing, 
are sitting in front, and he wonders 
whence come the bullets that buzz about 
and land whenever the point of a nose 
shows itself. 

Enough! You, comrade, can see 
along what lines you can and must keep 
busy in order to keep yourself in con- 
dition, 

Your spade is your helper and in- 
Working with 
the spade keeps the blood in circula- 


separable companion. 


tion, hardens the muscles, encourages 
the appetite, and keeps you fresh and 
well. That is a thousand times better 
than squatting in your structure and 
allowing the cold and moisture to get 
in their work. 

“But the hostile bullets,” you answer. 
Many a friend of mine has besought 
me not to expose myself to danger, to 
gut for 
the very reason that I wanted to return 


I @fid 


the wet straw. 


think of wife and children. 


home well, not remain upon 
For three consecutive 
nights I scarcely got a wink of sleep, 
in order not to permit dampness .to 
overmaster me and in order to render 
or supervise pioneer duties in the 
woods. 

As a matter of fact, the danger of 
being hit by a bullet is not so great as 
many think. You must accustom your 
ear to the gruesome-beautiful 
phony of the battle concert. 
there in your fox-hole you cannot dis- 
whether the strong 
which carry the whole tone structure 
with the “mighty bass foundation,” are 
being coaxed from the instrument of 
your friends or enemies. You only hear 


a hellish noise and start with fear at 


sym- 
Down 


tinguish tones, 
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every heavy blow and report, at every 
roar and outburst. 

Come out into the light! It is our 
guns that have taken the hostile village 
under Look the shot 


fire. there; 


landed! ‘The stable is beginning to 
burn. A little to the right, and that 


house must succumb. All these shots 
come from our friends; soon you will 
be able to distinguish them clearly from 
the hostile ones. These, also, you need 
not fear more than necessary. Every 
battery is given the task of taking this 
or that hostile position under fire and 
For evi- 
dent reasons, dispersed fire is almost 


proceeds quite systematically. 
entirely out of use. If the firing is in- 
tended for other positions, you may 
remain quietly at your post of observa- 
tion and pursue your occupation. 

But if the enemy takes your wood 
or trench under fire, then quickly into 
your “castle.” Cover, complete cover. 
Do not show so much as the tip of 
Then let the enemy waste 
ammunition. If you 


your boots. 
have en- 
trenched well, you need not complain 
On one day we had but 
two, and the following day but one 
wounded in the whole regiment, al- 
though the enemy overwhelmed us with 


his 


of any losses. 


a continuous stream of iron hail. 

It is criminally careless to keep out 
during hostile fire, to walk about as on 
maneuver, as some do to show their 
coolness. Every useless and wanton 
casualty weakens our power of resist- 
ance and directly serves the enemy. 


Each who has read these arguments 
will give the spade the place it has 
earned. No one will any longer dodge 
carrying the intrenching tool. Who- 
ever is already sitting im a trench will 
supply himseli with a spade trom a 
wounded comrade. but you, comrade, 
approaching recovery in a hospital, and 
you, new one, who wish first to be ini- 
tiated into the secrets of life in woods 
and 


leave the garrison without a spade. 


caves, under no circumstances 


As every soldier must have his 
spade, so every company must have its 
are to be 


carried axes, pick-axes, saws, pincers, 


tool wagon, upon which 
packages of nails and screws, roofing 
paper, water bags, binding twine, and, 
above all, long-handled spades. 

Then practice yourself in the use of 
Learn it better until 
surpassed the adversary. 
Keep your spade bright and sharp! 

The spade wins over the shells. 

It is the key that opens the hostile 
positions. 


intrenching tools. 


you have 


By its use you preserve your 
health, your mental and bodily fresh- 
ness, and your enterprise. 

Above all things, do not let your 
courage sink, even though you stand up 
to your knees in mud. That is not the 
German way. Reach for your spade 
and work yourself out of the wet and 
nearer to the enemy. 


The Lord 
himself! 


helps him who helps 


® 
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Lewis Gun in Trench Battles 
The British Intelligence Office re- 
cently made public an article captioned 
“The Lewis Gunners,” in the 
writer, the commander of a Lewis ma- 


chine-gun detachment in France, 


which 


de- 


scribed the important part that the ma- 


chine gunners play in the great war. 
The article reads: 

Important as are the grenadiers— 
and it was one of the causes of the fail- 
ure at Loos in September-November, 
1915, that we were neither so well sup- 
plied with bombs as the Germans nor 
so technically proficient in their use— 
yet the true infantry missile, the bullet, 
is far from being displaced. It is more 
important than ever, and the greatest 
efforts are made in all armies to increase 
to the utmost possible extent the volume 
and control of rifle-caliber fire. The 
weapon which gives to the soldier the 
opportunity of effecting this increase is 
the machine gun, in one or other of its 
forms. 

Now, in this matter of machine guns, 
their tactics and their types, if not in 
the number of weapons employed, the 
new British Army has undoubtedly 
proved itself superior to the Germans. 
Machine guns are of two distinct pat- 
terns—the gun that is fired from a fixed 
platform or tripod, and the gun that 
can be fired from the shoulder and car- 
ried like a rifle. The German Army 
knows only one type, the first. The 
British Army possesses both, and dif- 
ferentiates sharply in their use. The 
fixed-mounting type is the Vickers, and 
that is the weapon of the companies 
of the machine-gun corps. The hand- 
wielded weapon is the Lewis gun, and 
that is the arm of a specially trained 
infantryman, who is, however, not 
necessarily a machine gunner. 

The necessity of maintaining a for- 
mation of small groups on the modern 
battlefield and the equally strong neces- 


Ground 


sity of keeping control of those groups 
have made the platoon the tactical unit 
of the infantry. Each platoon is com- 
manded by an officer, with four other 
ranks for messages, etc. The platoon 
of assault is divided into four sections, 
each containing one noncomnis ioned 
officer and eight other ranks, viz., a 
section of bombers, a section of rifle 
bombers, a section of 


tion of Lewis gunners 


riflemen, a sec- 

In a battalion 
there are ten Lewis guns with an officer 
specially in charge. These guns are 
distributed among platoons as above in- 
dicated, with a variable number held in 
battalion reserve. Not all the platoons 
of a battalion have Lewis guns 

Let us follow the work of the Lewis 
gunners in a great attack, such as those 
made recently on the western front. 
Before the zero hour when the “creeping 
barrage” of the artillery will begin to 
cover the advance of the infantrymen, 
the Lewis gunners steal out into the 
tangled, shell-plowed desolation of No 
Man’s Land. In front of them is the 
irregular line of the enemy’s parapet, 
and cunningly hidden along that para- 
pet, and perhaps in front of it. are the 
enemy’s machine guns in emplacements 
protected from direct fire, waiting to 
emit streams of bullets diagonally across 
the attack. As far as possible those 
machine guns have been located, and 
the task of the Lewis gunners crawling 
forward in that thrilling night which 
precedes the assault is to knock them 
out at the critical moment. Fumbling 
over the obstructions in the darkness, 
tearing themselves free from the 
clinging wire, throwing themselves 
flat among the unburied dead of earlier 
fights when the enemy flares soar up 
they make their way to their appointed 
shell holes, where they will lurk until 
the supreme moment. It arrives. The 
monotonous rush -upon rush of 
torily arriving shells which pass and 
burst in the enemy’s lines leaps sud- 
denly to a whirlwind of crashing, riving 
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noise. The Lewis gunners lift their 
weapon to the rim of their shell hole. 
The horizontally placed disk of car- 
tridges is in position. The arquebus- 
like barrel in its radiator casing points 
to the target, the butt is firmly pressed 
against the marksman’s shoulder, his 
fingers close upon the trigger and a 
rapid stream of bullets goes hammer- 
ing into the hostile emplacement which 
is his objective. Other Lewis guns in 
other shell holes are sweeping the top 
of the hostile parapet so that no enemy 
dares show his head. 

The artillery barrage lifts and shows 
again a little further on. Behind the 
Lewis gunners in their shell hole is a 
murmur of voices, shouts faintly heard 
in the deafening din of bursting shells. 
The infantry is going “over the top.” 
They pass at their best walking pace— 
to run is impossible on this shell- 
softened ground—stream toward the 
enemy’s lines. They swarm over the 
parapet amid the crackling of machine 
guns and the thudding of bombs. 

The Lewis gunners have their task 
precisely set. Their chief function is to 
facilitate the progress of the leading 
wave, and they advance with it. !f the 
general orders are that the leading wave 
shall press straight to a further objec- 
tive, leaving trenches in rear to be 
cleaned up by following waves, then on 
the flanks of those following waves 
Lewis guns are also posted. They assist 
the “mopping up” parties in cleaning 
out the groups of the enemy who have 
concealed themselves during the first 
rush, keep down the heads of hostile 
hombers, and stalk and annihilate ma- 
chine-gun posts. If a portion of the 
line frays out under the enemy’s fire 
during the advance and leaves a gap, 
it is the Lewis guns from the battalion 
reserve which fill that gap. If the ad- 
vance is checked by an enemy strong 
point—“ilots de resistance,” as_ the 
French call them—the fourfold func- 
tions of the specialized platoon come 
into play. The Lewis gunners and the 
rifle bombers work round the flanks 
of the strong point (generally a trench 
crossroads), and open a hurricane of 


fire. Under cover of this the bombers 
and the riflemen storm the enemy. 
The Lewis guns back up the patrols 
which go forward to exploit the tem- 
porary demoralization of the enemy, 
and, while the infantry, which has ar- 
rived at its objective, is energetically 
consolidating the trench to be held, they 
are dotted along the outpost line which 
protects that infantry. The trench line 
ready for defense, they are withdrawn 
to it and form a very valuable part of 
the garrison which will by its own 
fire-power have to check the reaction 
of the enemy. 

Should the enemy’s counter-attack 
be so far successful that the advanced 
line cannot be held, it is again the Lewis 
gunners who remain until the last and, 
with their relatively great fire-power, 
cover the retreat of their comrades.— 


The Infantryman’s Main Arm— 
Rifle Fire in War 

The multiplication of weapons of 
offense, such as bombs, rifle grenades, 
trench mortars, machine guns, gas and 
liquid fire, and the actual assault on 
trenches have tended to obscure the 
value of the rifle as the infantry sol- 
dier’s main arm. It is sometimes 
spoken of, by those not acquainted with 
conditions at the front, as if it were 
merely a handle for the bayonet and as 
if, as a firearm, it were comparatively 
useless, except for snipers and specially 
selected shots. This is by no means the 
case, and it would be very unfortunate 
if such an impression got abroad. Only 
yesterday the special correspondent of 
The Times spoke of the preeminent 
importance of rifle fire in recent fight- 
ing and of the soundness “beyond 
everything else” of musketry as a tra- 
dition of the British Army. 

In the early stages of the war, when 
the Germans had an immense superi- 
ority over us in artillery, the rifle fire 
of the British infantryman, more than 
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any other single cause, saved the British 
Expeditionary Force from annihilation. 
Outnumbered as it was in all the early 
engagements of the war, it would have 
been overwhelmed and almost wiped 
out had it not been for the infantry- 
man’s wonderful shooting. At Mons, 
Le Cateau and elsewhere the Germans 
ventured to approach our trenches in 
massed formation. They reckoned, it 
is said, on losing most of their first 
line from our rapid fire and possibly 
the second, but with the third they ex- 
pected to come in. 
reckoned the 
“fifteen rounds a minute.” In conse- 
quence, when the Germans came up in 


But they had not 


with British soldier’s 


their compact masses the British soldiers 
found them such an easy target as they 
had never experienced on the range. 
With no perceptible pause for reloading 
their magazines, as an observer noted, 
the pitiless fire went on from the men 
lining the trenches, until finally the 
thick masses broke and withered away. 
And so it was in all the early battles. 
A German officer, an expert in mus- 
ketry, described our shooting in these 
early days of the war as marvelous. 
The Germans, he added, had counted 
on being able to rush us by weight of 
numbers, and found themselves quite 
unable to do it, because our fire was 
“so straight and so quick.” 

Such mastery of the rifle as these 
men possessed could not be expected 
from the new armies and the new drafts, 
whose training had to be completed 
sometimes in less months than the old 
army had years of soldiering. Never- 
theless, by a careful selection of points 
to be insisted on in training and still 
more by copious practice with live 
rounds at the ranges, the standard of 
musketry in the British Army has been 
consistently maintained at a high level. 


Recruits have to be practiced in pick- 
ing up objects at which to aim on min- 
iature targets and at 30-yard ranges in 
the open, where the varying conditions 
of light and distance and the multiplicity 
of objects can be demonstrated practi- 
cally by the instructors. By such 
methods the recruits of today are 
being trained for the actual conditions 
of warfare. The old fifteen well-aimed 
rounds a minute is, no doubt, unattain- 
able now, but ten or even twelve a min- 
ute is a by no means rare accomplish- 
ment in our new battalions; whereas 
the best-trained German regiments be- 


fore the war did not exceed an average 


of eight or nine rounds a minute. 
The Essential Instrument.—How far, 
it may be asked, is this power of rapid 
firing utilized in the present war? 
When it comes to active attack or de- 
fense, the rifle as a fire-weapon is still, 
in spite of guns, bombs, mortars, and 
machine guns, an essential instrument 
of victory. Other weapons have their 
uses in greatly facilitating the attack, 
but success in the main is due to the 
personal factor of the 
carrying out the charge. The impor- 
tance attached to the rifle for his work 
is obvious from the fact that he carries 
170 rounds on his person in the assault. 
If the infantryman had nothing to rely 
upon but his bayonet or the few bombs 
he carries, our successes would not have 
been what they were on the Somme, at 
the Vimy Ridge, and at Messines and 
Wytschaete. But he has his rifle and 
has often to use it in that perilous jour- 
ney. For the successful use of fire tac- 
tics in the advance through a bullet- 
swept zone the officers must have a 
complete control of their men and be 
quick to grasp the situation, while the 
men must have had a thorough training 
in the use of the rifle. The fact is that, 


infantryman 
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in spite of new weapons and, in some 
respects, new methods of warfare, the 
old regulations for training in the use 
of the rifle and for its use in the attack 
are in principle as sound as ever. 

In the defense of a trench against an 
assaulting party the rifle is equally the 
best weapon. Bombs and trench mor- 
tars are of comparatively little use 
against attackers rushing forward in 
the open. Shrapnel, if it can be brought 
to bear quickly enough, may be useful, 
but it cannot take the place of rifle fire 
from the trenches. This can be brought 
to bear at once, and each round can be 
aimed with deadly effect. Hence a 
cool line of riflemen in the trenches still 
provides the most effective method of 
picking off the assailants as they ad- 
vance. Machine guns are, of course, 
useful for the same purpose, but, even 
with their vastly increased numbers, 
they are unable always to sweep the 
whole line of advance. As long as the 
infantryman has confidence in himself 
and his rifle and has plenty of ammu- 
nition he remains the real master of 
the situation. The same applies to the 
defense of a captured trench, which has 
at once to be strengthened against coun- 
ter-attack. The ends leading into the 
enemy’s communication trenches are 
barricaded, and bombers and riflemen 
are posted to resist an advance. New 
reverse parapets are hastily dug, and the 
diggers are guarded by riflemen posted 
to pick off any enemies seen advancing. 
Once more, until the next wave leaps 
forth to a further trench, the rifle is 
chiefly used for defense of the newly 
acquired trench. 

Besides, the trench warfare of the 
western front is not the only form of 
battle for which the British soldier must 
be trained. Throughout this war, even 
on the west, we have consistently kept 


before our eyes the possibility of more 
open warfare, when bombs will be use- 
less and the day must be won by the 
rifleman’s advance and fire mastery 
of his opponents. On other fronts this 
is already the case. Constant exercise, 
therefore, in fire practice with the 
rifle, as is insisted on in courses of 
instruction both at home and in France, 
is essential. The infantryman must 
learn to rely on his rifle as his own 
ultima ratio. In fact, to use the words 
of a recent army memorandum, “It 
s the spirit of the bayonet that takes 
position and the bullet which holds 
t. The bullet shatters the counter- 
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attack and kills outside bayonet dis- 
And, finally, “The bullet is the 
paramount executioner for offense and 
defense—The Times, London, August 


8, 1917. 


; 


tance.” 





The German Assault Battalions 
and Shock Troops 


The Kolnische V olksseitung described 
lately the preparation and 
method of employment of the selected 
German assault battalions and shock 
troops. 

They are quartered at a certain dis- 
tance from the front, in their own train- 
ing camps, where they are carefully 
practiced in the kinds of duty they are 
expected to perform. They learn how 
to attack over ground torn up by the 
explosion of shells and of mines, how 
to get through obstacles, how to use 
bomb-throwers of various types, and 
how to throw them by hand. A witness 
of their drills is astonished at the quick- 
ness and dexterity with which these 
troops and their commanders know 
how to utilize shelter, avoid obstacles, 
and employ bombs. 

The so-called “Shock troops” pre- 
pare, finish and increase the effect of 


training, 
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assaults delivered by companies or by 
entire battalions. They are small de- 
tachments formed of a small number of 
squads. Each man in them is chosen 
with care and trained specifically for 
the duty assigned him. 

In principle these troops are ordered 
to drive the enemy, on a certain definite 
and small portion of the field of battle, 
from certain importa’'t advanced points, 
to open a way through obstacles, to as- 
certain the disposition of the enemy’s 
force—in short they are charged with 
one of the missions which require non- 
commissioned officers and soldiers who 
are brave, adroit and enduring. 

Equipped with gas masks, supplied 
with many hand grenades, and followed 
by bearers carrying many more, the sol- 
diers of these groups move forward in 
open order and throw themselves in 
the craters formed by mines and shell. 
They advance by rushes to the obsta- 
cles in front of the enemy. Where they 
cannot get through they use cutters and 
explosives. If the trench is still held 
they drive out the occupants with 
bombs; then they take up a position on 
the flank of the enemy. 

A few good soldiers can accomplish 
an extraordinary task. When serious 
work is in hand, when it is proposed to 
prepare for an attack by assault com- 
panies or larger assault units, a num- 
ber of shock detachments work together. 
The execution of these enterprises is 
preceded by a rain of bombs from small 
borb-throwers. Flame projectors are 
also used. In short, any technical 
method is employed which can open the 
road for the small shock detachments 
and insure their success. 


Aeroplanes Next 


Everything nowadays progresses or 
is transformed with a rapidity utterly 


unknown to our fathers. The period 
of steam, of electricity, of aviation, has 
taken the place of the period of stage 
coaches, and new developments of ideas, 
like new developments in things, have 
advanced as much in ten years as they 
formerly did in a century or two. The 
tactics of combat subject to evolution, 
like everything else, have not escaped 
from the action of the general law. 

When Napoleon said that they ought 
to be changed every ten years he 
thought that he was going very fast. 
What do we see now? 

Since the modifications forced upon 
the tactics of combat by the war of 1870 
changes have been continual, forced by 
the increase in armament and in effec- 
tives which Prussian militarism has in- 
flicted upon the world. On one side 
the progressive increase in the number 
of soldiers, on another the increased 
rapidity of loading firearms, the in- 
crease in their range, the improvement 
in their projectiles, the new uses of 
explosives, the employment of railroads, 
the linking up of units by the tele- 
phone and telegraph, the military ap- 
plication of every new scientific dis- 
covery at the moment it is made—each 
of these at any moment forced a change. 

During the life of the emperor, arma- 
ment did not make a single step in 
advance, which is a strange enough 
thing in that essentially military reign. 
The old flint-lock musket of 1777 and 
the guns of the Gribeauval system of 
1765 were the working tools of the 
great epoch; the first survived it until 
1840 and the others until 1827. If the 
tactics of the great army of Austerlitz 
were not those of the little army of Italy 
in 1796, and if.the battle of nations at 
Leipzig did not in the least resemble 
that of Jena, the nature of the arma- 
ment employed had nothing to do with 
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the differences. The changes were pro- 
duced only by the adoption and devel- 
opment of the “war of masses.” 

In the past eighty-five years, on the 
other hand, armaments have gone 
through radical and incessant changes, 
while the system of “the nation in 
arms” taking the place of the profes- 
sional army has been pushed to its ulti- 
mate consequences. These have had 
their logical effects upon tactics. Ac- 
cordingly from 1870 to 1914 our infan- 
try regulations have been made over 
nine times. The last appeared at the 
very eve of the war on April 20, 1914. 
In going over this series of regulations 
one cannot but be impressed by the 
want of order in the ideas which in- 
spired them; the influence of the latest 
fashionable theory which is shown from 
one edition to another, but in all his 
work of Penelope one finds too little— 
to avoid saying no use at all—use made 
of the lessons given by contemporary 
campaigns. The great lessons of the 
Turkish-Russian War of 1877-78, those 
of the Boer War, and those of Man- 
churia have left no traces. If they have 
not been heard of by us, at least they 
have not been studied and understood. 

We saw it only too soon in August, 
1914, by the terrible surprise we had on 
meeting upon the field of battle an ar- 
mament and methods of combat which 
our enemies alone had succeeded in bas- 
ing upon those experiences. We found 
ourself in front of new tactical methods 
which we had not foreseen. The rea- 
sons for its development had escaped us. 

In the midst of the war it still de- 
velops. But now we have eyes to see 
and recognize the changes, and we are 
able to follow them. We are already 
in the midst of the fourth change since 
the beginning of hostilities. 

After scarcely six weeks of war of 


maneuver a new type of war appeared. 
It was trench warfare, and not that of 
today, but the first type of trench war. 
During that period we both fought with 
the same arms with which we began 
the campaign, our enemy having, how- 
ever, the advantage over us of heavy 
guns and of means of auxiliary defense. 

Then a new form of war appeared. 
Siege warfare w ‘h its tools, its special 
arms and methoas began in the open 
field. The armament of the infantry 
soldier is completely changed. That 
of the artilleryman is increased in power 
and range. The trenches were now 
modeled on the parallels with which 
one advanced upon a fortress. 

That sort of war raged for thirty 
months and might still rage and long 
continue to do so, for the trench and 
the gun were so nearly equally matched. 

But its character changes. Since the 
trench proved to be elastic, since it 
could not be pierced, since its flanks 
could not be gotten at, nothing was left 
but to pass over it to strike and demolish 
personnel and matériel behind it. The 
aeroplane was next. 

The importance of this weapon grew 
from day to day, not only in the prepa- 
ration of attacks but in their execution. 
It is easy to remember the services the 
British squadrons gave during the 
period immediately preceding the as- 
sault on the crest of Vimy. The affair 
took place on April 9. During the night 
of April 5-6 they dropped 8 or 9 tons 
of bombs and brought down some fifty 
German aeroplanes; during the battle 
itself, flying low, they continued to 
blind the enemy and to break up his 
reinforcements. On the other hand, 
our offensive of April 16 in Champagne 
did not give the results we hoped for. 
The principal reason was—everyone 
knows it now—that our craft were not 
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up to the mark, partly on account of 
bad weather and partly on account of 
mistakes made in using them. 

The prelude of the offensive in Flan- 
ders which has just begun was a long 
air battle lasting from July 7 to July 
20. During this battle 118 German 
aeroplanes were brought down, 110 
were forced to land in a damaged con- 
dition, while the British lost in all 
only 83. 

The future of the tactics of combat 
is in the air. The British have grasped 
it. The Americans are just as con- 
vinced of it. They have begun by de- 
voting $600,000,000 to aviation. 

Is not France tired of hesitating in 
this matter? Are we not going to decide 
upon the steady effort which is re- 
quired? 

Yesterday we were crying out, “Give 
us guns; give us ammunition.” Now 
we must call out, “Aeroplanes, aero- 
planes, and more aeroplanes !”—Gen- 
eral Fonville in La France Militaire, 
Paris, August, 1917. 

Military Training of Youth in 
England 

Throughout England special bat- 
talions of young men, all under the age 
of 18 years and 8 months, are now in 
training for the Army. In order that 
these lads may not be broken in train- 
ing, a special syllabus has been pre- 
pared and issued to the commanding 
officers of these young battalions. It is 
intended that this should indicate the 
maximum of work required to be done 
by the young Class A recruit. Com- 
manding officers may, if the weather 
is trying or the lads are not equal to the 
course, modify the training, and many, 
it is understood, do this at their own 
discretion. 

By comparison with the syllabus 
issued for the training of full-grown re- 


cruits the 18-year-olds’ course is moder- 
ate. It allows time for a graduated in- 
struction in physical drill and prelimi- 
nary hardening of muscles. It recog- 
nizes the fact that the boys require or- 
ganized games, lectures, and education 
in many matters besides the right way 
to use a bayonet or dig a trench. 

The training course is divided into 
twelve fortnightly periods. During the 
first fortnight sixty-four hours of work 
are expected. Twelve hours of this 
time are given to organized games and 
education. In subsequent pericds four- 
teen hours are set aside for the same 
purpose. 


Value of Boxing 


The value of manly games in train- 
ing has for some years been recognized 
in the training manuals, and it is a wel- 
come sign of the times that the Army 
Council so emphasizes the moral and 
physical value of boxing, football, and 
cricket as an aid to the training of the 
young recruit. All must take part in 
them, and commanding officers are 
specially required to avoid the tempta- 
tion to form one or two high-class 
teams at the expense of the rest of the 
battalion. 

In the fourth fortnight of training 
when the troubles of inoculation, vacci- 
nation, and dentistry have been over- 
come, the battalion falls into a settled 
routine involving eighty-four hours’ 
work per fortnight for the recruit, the 
youngest of whom is then over 18 
years and 2 months old. He now 
divides his time as follows: 


Hours 
Physical training 
Running training 
Bayonet training 
Squad drill 
Musketry and miniature range prac- 
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Hours 

Interior GCOROMY ..csecssecscccs 2 
PE WE. oak. iwnewdsiene atid’ 3 
GES .wnccotuineedensdn dein 4 3 
PGE on «) an éeged cha haan eines 2 
DUNE n 5 bdactenen sae des chase 44 3 
Route marching (without packs).. 3 
oe Bee err 2 
Games and education ............ 14 
84 


“Interior economy” includes such 
essential matter as kit inspection, care 
of equipment, and fitting of clothes. 
Lectures include plain talks on disci- 
pline, hygiene, sanitation, esprit de 
corps, first aid and casualties, and, later 
on, trench warfare, concealment, coop- 
eration with artillery, and aircraft. 


Education Courses 


Education hours provide not only for 
the teaching of the 3 R’s to those lads 
who had not benefited by their school 
days, but in addition gives to all the 
better educated interesting instruction 
in subjects which are likely to be of 
value from a military and imperial 
point of view. 

A wise provision of the course for 
the young recruit requires that there 


shall be no route marching with packs 
during the first fourteen weeks; this 
prevents the risk of lads being knocked 
up by carrying an unaccustomed weight 
before they are fit to do so. 

In the fourth fortnight running train- 
ing begins and three hours of the fort- 
night are given to route marching. 
Bombing with dummy bombs is also 
practiced. In the fifth, the first part of 
the general musketry course is fired, 
field engineering begins, and the young 
recruit feels that he is becoming a use- 
ful soldier. Ceremonial drill does not 
form part of the training until the tenth 
fortnight. 

Commanding officers are asked to pay 
special attention to the men who show 
an aptitude for command with a view 
to training them as noncommissioned 
officers. 

The above syllabus is drawn up for 
the Class A man. For men of the 
lower categories modified instructions 
are issued, and a system is now in force 
which gives youths and men of poor 
physique a six-weeks trial of simple 
exercises before their future as soldiers 
is finally decided.—London Daily Mail, 
June, 1917. 
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Editorial Department 


After the War, What! 

Although the war in which we are 
engaged will hardly end tomorrow, we 
shall certainly wake up some morning 
to find that an armistice has been 
signed and that commissioners are on 
their way to some meeting place. It 
is, of course, possible that they will de- 
vise some method of securing an en- 
during peace in which the great guns 
now roaring in Flanders will cease their 
thunder and be melted down, and the 
remaining bombs and gas masks will 
find permanent resting places on the 
more dusty and inaccessible shelves of 
museums. It is, of course, possible, but 
then many men have foreseen these de- 
sirable things at the end of many wars, 
and yet here we are engaged in the 
greatest of all wars. 

What is the Army of the United 
States going to be when this war is 
over? Are we going to again believe 
that never again will a war be possible, 
or at least one not of our own choosing? 
When the treaty of peace is signed we 
shall have accumulated a great mass 
of expensive matériel and a trained 
or partly trained personnel. What are 
we going to do with it? Of course, we 
cannot make absolute and complete 
plans now, but we can prepare tentative 
ones; we can come to certain decisions 
which will enormously simplify the 
difficulties, not so much of demobiliza- 
tion but of preparing for the peace 
Status of the forces of the United States. 

It is a fair assumption that those 
forces in some form will continue to 
exist. Unless we ignore the past we 
must admit that it is probable that some- 
where, at some time, they will be again 


required. It is also fair to assume that 
when that time comes we shall not have 
armed friends to hold our enemy down 
while we go into training to fight. 

Shall the forces of the United States 
be organized primarily to defend the 
territorial integrity of the nation, or 
shall they be organized primarily to 
carry Shall the basic 
principles of Switzerland or of Prussia 


war abroad? 
be adopted, and how many men will be 
required? If we are to have universal 
service, how shall we best profit from 
what we have so far done? Certainly 
to avoid loss of knowledge and of the 
matériel we are acquiring there should 
be no interregnum in passing to a peace 
Status. 
the peace status will probably be. 
shall hold 
arms while we discuss it. 


To do it we must know what 
We 
not be able to men under 
We cannot 
go back to the status before the war. 
We cannot go back if we would. Even 
if we want to stand still, we shall find 


that the world current still bears us on, 


One thing we cannot do. 


as it has swept us into this war. 
® 
A Trade Journal. 

A magazine is like a reservoir in that 
it has to be kept filled, and it rarely 
happens that one stream will serve, for 
there is always a chance that it will 
dry up, in which case the conduits de- 
pendent upon the reservoir go dry also. 
A new editor feels this when he looks 
over the material available for the next 
issue, an issue which has to go to press, 
and the press is an inexorable sort of 
machine. Copy has to be ready on the 
appointed day. 

The InFantry Journat has filled 
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several purposes in its life. At one Consider the INFANTRY JOURNAL as 
time it was chiefly concerned in ex- the trade journal of the United States 
plaining that the Infantry really ex- Infantry. It will be read in every one 
isted. That period has passed. There of the concentration camps where new 
is now a great deal of infantry, either men are struggling with new problems, 
completing or beginning its education, not merely in training but in the con- 
and its JouRNAL may well take on a duct of life, for war is not merely 
new duty, or at least one which was not fighting—it is a certain kind of life to 
completely understood when it was es- _ be lived with its limitations and restric- 
tablished. Then the education of the tons, which are hard and rigid ones 
Infantry of the Army of the United witha rigidity whose constraint and not 
States was rather a process of absorp- utility is felt by a man subject to it for 
tion of knowledge than of conscious the first time. At every one of these 
training at high pressure. Life went camps different methods will develop 
on very well in those comfortable days for obtaining the essential results which 
when any captain would have shied at have been set forth in the instructions 
a company of two hundred men, how- of the War Department. They will all 
ever competent he, of course, was to, work if they are continued with, but it 
command an army corps. Now a obvious that some will be better than 
have the companies and we have diy others. The INFANTRY JOURNAL could 
sions, even though they are in the pro- well serve as a medium for exchange 
cess of being created. The men who and comparison of methods, 
form them are largely men who in To submit them will require no great 
their normal lives read trade journals, amount of time and labor. A new 
journals on engineering, on accounting, scheme for keeping the dust out of the 
on salesmanship, and the rest of the breechblock of a machine gun, a method 
manifold activities of life. of expeditiously disposing of the gar- 
One of the most valuable functions bage from the company kitchen, 2 de- 
of these journals is that they are vice for controlling the waste of water 
mediums for the exchange of experi- from the shower baths, have all become 
ence. It is quite probable that the arti- of interest and which, to the man con- 
cles in them which are most valued are cerned, loom for the moment quite as 
those in which the writers describe how large as the best way of taking cover 
they overcome obstacles which rose be- or throwing bombs. At every one of 
fore them in carrying on their occupa- these camps men today are solving such 
tion or their trades. problems, and as these men all now 
Learning to be a soldier is learning form part of the forces of the United 
a trade, whether it be tocommand a regi- States it is well that a solution which is 
ment, a company, or a squad, or the found satisfactory in one place should 
duties of a member of the squad. The be known elsewhere. 
pressure of the moment does not give It is a matter of teamwork, of coop- 
much time for this education, and yet eration, and it would seem that the col- 
upon its thoroughness may well depend ums of the Inrantry JouRNaL could 
not merely our own lives but the lives materially aid in the exchange of the 
of the men we lead and the honor of knowledge of methods and of appliances 
the United States. which are being evolved under the 
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pressure of the intensive training which 
is now going on. 

Accordingly, while men who are very 
busy will hardly read a long and doubt- 
less valuable article upon the mistakes 
of Napoleon, they will yet be glad to 
hear how someone in the next regiment 
or in some other camp has mastered 
the difficulties which are perplexing 
them. 

To convey this information it is not 
necessary to write an article. A short 
description of the method found advan- 
tageous will be quite enough, and if 
such material is sent to the JouRNAL it 
can be combined with similar matter 
in such a way as to help others who, 
after all, are working for the same ends 
and under the same limitations. 


® 
“Confidential” 


What is “confidential?” Not only 
what is “confidential” but how confi- 
dential is it? Does it mean that you 
only tell your best friend and your wife 
or do you also take in your first lieuten- 
ant and your first sergeant? Would it 
not be well in the manuals which the 
Adjutant General’s Office is distributing 
to drop the word “confidential” and in 
place of it print “distributed, includ- 
in Captains,” “distributed, including 
Majors Field Artillery,” or “distributed 
to all Officers of the General Staff,” or 
something of that kind? 

This would probably limit conversa- 
tion upon the subjects comprised, and, 
at least, would at once answer the ques- 
tion: “How confidential is it?” 


® 
Learning French 


In learning a foreign language, a 
vocabulary is the most important thing. 
You can get along with rather little 


grammar if you know words and are 
not shy about using them. 


Of course, 
the net result is not the language as it 


should be spoken, but most men who 
find themselves in France will be more 
concerned in learning their way to their 
camp or in finding out where such sim- 
ple amusements as are obtainable in the 
vicinity are to be found than they are 
in carrying on a polite conversation 
with due consideration for the sub- 
junctive mode. 

To acquire a vocabulary it is a good 
plan to carry about one of the small 
French dictionaries or word-books, and 
when you see or think of something 
whose name you do not know in that 
language look it up then and there. For 
example, you see a saddle; you do not 
know what “saddle” is in French; you 
look in the dictionary and find “selle.” 
When you see the saddle and find out 
the word for it at the same time, the 
French impresses itself on your mem 
ory in a way which it does not do when 
you attempt to learn merely a list of 
words without connecting them with 
the things they stand for. 

This method can be used in otherwise 
idle hours. It is particularly good in 
traveling, and in applying it little by lit- 
tle a working vocabulary is picked up 
in a short time. After all, one can get 
along with a few hundred words if they 
are limited to the subjects with which 
you are directly concerned, and when 
to the vacabulary you have added the 
rules for expressing plurals and the 
more usual tenses of verbs, you will find 
yourself beginning to use a language 
which is at least understood. 
it is not good French. 
not French at all, but it will take you 
where you want to go, and that is what 
you are really concerned with. 


Of course 


Perhaps it is 














Night Operations 


A Department devoted to the interest of newly commissioned Infantry 


Officers, Officers of the Infantry Officers’ Reserve Corps, and candidates for 
Commission. 


Conducted by Captain W. H. Waldron, 29th Infantry 


SMALL ARMS FIRING REGULATIONS 

Q. What rules govern the sequence ta be 
followed in the conduct of targel 
practice? 

A. The practice season opens with instruc- 
tion practice, qualification course. This 
is carried to completion for each sol- 
dier before he proceeds to record prac- 
tice. When the instruction practice, 
qualification course, is completed, the 
soldier proceeds to record practice 
(same course) and follows this to 
completion. 

No individual will fire record practice, 
qualification course, on the same day 
as any part of instruction practice. 
Record practice having begun for any 
individual will be finished before any 
other firing is taken up. 

While record practice is being conducted 
at any distance, there will be no other 
firing on the range at that distance. 

A record practice score for any indi- 
vidual once begun at a range will be 
carried to completion at the range 
without interruption. 

Q. What limitations are placed on the use 
of sighting shots? 

A. Sighting shots form no part of the score 
and are not recorded as such. When 
sighting shots are prescribed they must 
be taken. If, through no fault of his 
own, a soldier’s record score is not 
completed at a range where sighting 
shots are prescribed and has to be re- 
peated, he must be given sighting shots 
with the new score. 

Q. Describe the method of scoring at target 
practice? 

A. The record of the score, from which 
classification will be made, will be kept 
at each firing point by a noncommis- 
sioned officer. who will be assigned, 
unless at a one-company post, to a 
point where his own company is not 
firing. The scoring will be closely 
supervised and the record verified by 


a company officer. Scores will be re- 
corded on the range with pencil on 
sheets prepared for that purpose. 


A separate sheet will be kept for each 


man firing, and as soon as the man’s 
score at any range is completed the 
scorer will sign the sheet and the com- 
pany commander will take it up, initial 
it, and keep it in his personal posses- 
sion until the soldier is again called 
upon to fire. The record scores will 
be transferred from these sheets to the 
company target record by the company 
commander. The company target rec- 
ord will be kept in the personal posses- 
sion of the company commander and 
not allowed in the hands of an enlisted 
man from the. beginning of record 
practice until the required reports for 
range practice have been rendered. All 
entries in the company target record 
will be made in ink and no corrections 
or alterations will be made except by 
the company commander, who will 
initial each correction. 


Q. What are the rules prescribed for scor- 


ing slow fire? 


A. The scorer, as each shot is signaled, will 


announce in a tone loud enough to be 
heard by the firer the name of the firer 
and the value of the hit, and will 
record it on a sheet assigned to that 
soldier. 


A shot upon the wrong target will be 


entered upon the score of the man 
firing as a miss, no matter what the 
value of the hit upon the wrong target. 


If two shots strike a target at the same 


or nearly the same time, both will be 
signaled; and if a shot was just fired 
from the firing points assigned to that 
target, the hit having the higher value 
of the two will be entered in the score 
of the soldier firing from that target 
point and no record made of the other 
hit. 
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Q. What are the rules prescribed for scor- eye, and as the limiting line of each 
ing rapid fire? division of the target is the outer edge 

A. In rapid fire as each shot is signaled it of the line separating it from the 
is announced as follows: One five, exterior division, whenever this line is 
two fives, three fives, one four, two touched by a shot it will be signaled 
fours, three fours, four fours, one and recorded as a hit in the higher 
three, one miss, two misses, and jotted division. 
down on a pad as called, the scorer record firing the officers in the pit 
watching the target as he calls the will verify every miss before it is 
shot. After the marking is finished the signaled, and will closely observe the 


scorer counts the number of shots marking on the targets to which they 
marked, and if more or less than 10, are assigned to prevent fraud or errors 
calls: “Re-mark No. —.” If 10 shots on the part of the markers 

have been marked, he then enters the Q. What are the rules prescribed for mark- 
score on the soldier’s score card and ing slow fire? 

to:als it as follows: A. In slow fire with the rifle, as each shot 
§554444300=> 34 is fired the noncommissioned officer 
In record practice, in case of two men indicates to one of the markers the 
firing on the same target, the resulting value and position of the hit, if any is 
score will be rejected, the soldier at made, and supervises thi ce 
fault being credited with only such he signals the result of the sh« 
hits, if any, as he may have made on firing point. The center of 
his own target, the other soldier re- should be placed over the shot 
peating his score In case of more When double sliding targets 


rge 


are used 
than 10 hits on a target, the score will the target hit will be withdrawn and the 
not be recorded and the soldier assigned location of the hit indicated with the 
to that target will repeat the score. proper disk on the other target 

QO. What are the general rules to be observed the result of the shot has been 
in marking targets? naled, if a direct or ricochet h 
A. When a post is garrisoned by a single been made, the other marker will cove 
company and it is impossible to detail the shot hole with the proper pastet 
noncommissioned officers of other com- When spotters are used the shot hole 
panies to supervise the marking and will not be pasted up, but the spotter 
scoring, those duties will be performed hung in the hole. When the exposed 
by the noncommissioned officers of the target is hit it is withdrawn and the 
firing company. In record firing. quali- other target run up, the spotter show- 
fication course, when only one com- ing the exact location of the preceding 
pany is firing, new paper targets will hit on that target. When another hit 
be used for each day’s firing. and upon is made on that target ‘t is withdrawn, 
its completion the company commander the spotter changed from the first shot 
or one of his lieutenants will count the hole to the second, and the first shot 
number of hits made in each division hole pasted up. When spotters are 
of the target and compare the totals used care must be taken to paste up 
with the recorded scores. a shot hole as soon as the spotter is 
As in some cases the markers may inad- removed and also to paste up any shot 

vertently make errors in signaling hits, hole in the spotter itself 

whenever an examination of the target The value of a shot will be indicated to 

gives results very closely agreeing with the firing point as follows: 

the recorded scores. the record should If a bull’s-eye. with a white disk 

be permitted to stand, but the markers If a center (four), with a red disk 

cautioned to exercise greater care in If an inner (three), with a black and 

the future. white disk. 
Any shot cutting the edge of the figure If an outer (two), with a black disk 


or bull’s-eye will be signaled and re- With spotters, two disks may be used, 
corded as a hit in the figure or bull’s- fixed in sockets on the top of the para- 
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pet so that they may be seen from the 
firing point. One disk is white on one 
side and red on the other; the other 
disk a black cross on a white field on 
one side and all black on the other. 
When a hit is made its value is indi- 
cated by turning the proper face to- 
wards the firer, exposing it a few 
seconds, and then turning its edge to- 
wards the firer. When not indicating 
the value of hits, disks should be kept 
edge towards the firing point. 


In marking targets the following will 


If ricochet, by displaying a ricochet 


govern: 

flag: 
and if the target is hit, by placing over 
the shot hole at the same time the ap- 
propriate disk. The ricochet flag has a 
white field with a red center, similar 
to the flac used in signaling, the size 
depending on the distance. 


If a miss, by waving the danger flag 


across the front of the target. If the 
markers know on which side of the 
target a miss is made, the flag will 
also be held on that side, but this 
should not be done unless the marker 
is absolutely certain on which side the 
miss is made, as false information re- 
garding misses will so mislead the firer 
that he is likely to continue to miss the 
target. 


If a hit is in the parapet, the flag will be 


so held as to give the necessary 
indication. 


If two shots strike a target at about the 


same time, both will be signaled. 


Q. What are the rules prescribed for mark- 


ing rapid fire? 


A. In this class of fire the time is regu- 


lated in the pit. The targets being 
ready, they are pulled fully down and 
a red flag is displayed at the center 
target. On signal from the firing line, 
the flag is waved and lowered and five 
seconds thereafter the targets are run 
up, being fully exposed for the time 
required for that range. 


At the expiration of the time limit the 


targets are run down and the hits are 
marked, beginning with the highest in 
value, the disk being placed over the 
shot hole, then swung off the target 
and back to the next shot hole, care 
being taken to mark slowly enough to 


avoid confusing the scorer. The misses 
will be indicated by slowly waving the 
red flag once across the face of the 
target for each miss. The shot holes 
are then pasted and the target made 
ready for further firing. 


During record practice the officer in 


charge of each pair of targets will keep 
a record showing the actual hits made 
on each of his targets in each score. 
At the end of the day’s firing, or 
oftener if required by the officer in 
charge of the firing, this record will be 
turned over to the company firing at 
that target and compared with the rec- 
ord kept at the firing point, in order 
to determine if the hits recorded at 
the firing point agree with the hits 
recorded in the pit. In case the rec- 
ords differ greatly, they may be fired 
over, at the discretion of the officer in 
charge of the firing. 


QO. What is the procedure prescribed for the 


firing of rapid fire? 


A. At 200 yards there will be but one man 


firing at each target. The officer in 
charge of the line will command 
“Loan!” The magazine will be filled, 
the piece loaded with one cartridge 
therefrom, and the safety lock turned 
to “Safe.” When all is ready in the 
pit, the targets to be fired upon will be 
drawn fully down (the rear targets be- 
ing blank or targets of another class 
than those being fired upon), and a 
red flag hoisted at the center target. 
When the red flag is displayed, the offi- 
cer in charge of the firing line will 
command “Reavy!” when the safety 
lock will be turned to the ready and 
the position of “Ready” standing as- 
sumed, with the sling, if used, on the 
arm. The officer in charge of the fir- 
ing line will then call so that all may 
hear, “Ready on the right; ready on 
the left.” When the officer in charge 
calls out “Ready on the right,” etc., 
anyone who is not ready must call out, 
“Not ready on tarcet ——.” If any 
soldier fails to call, it will be assumed 
that he is ready, and if he fails to 
fire when the target appears he will be 
given a total miss for that score. 


The firing line being ready, the pit is 


signaled or telephoned, “Ready on the 
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firing line.” When this signal is re- 
ceived in the pit, the red flag is waved 
and lowered and five seconds there- 
after the targets appear, remaining in 
sight one minute and then disappear. 
The soldier, without coming to the 
“Order,” takes the kneeling position as 
soon as any part of the target appears, 
begins to fire and attempts to fire 10 
shots, reloading with a full clip which 
is taken from the belt, and continues 
to fire until 10 shots are fired or until 
the target disappears. 


sharpshooter will take the iong-dis- 
tance practice, 


Although the long-distance practice will 


be shot twice, but on different days, 
aiter an officer or enlisted man has 
once fired the complete long-distance 
course, practice at 800 yards may be 
omitted at the discretion of the com- 
pany commander. The practice will 
be conducted as laid down for slow 
fire, qualification course. Every effort 
will be made to teach men the effect 
of wind, light, and temperature, and 


Each unfired cartridge counts a miss. 

In case of a defective cartridge or a dis- 
abled piece, or when more than 10 hits 
are made on a target, the practice is 
repeated. 

At 300 yards the procedure is the same, What are the regulations regarding the 
except that the soldier assumes the firing with telescopic sights? 
prone position as soon as any part of A. After long-distance practice has been 
the target appears, the time limit being sd, the four best enlisted shots 
1 minute and 10 seconds. > company will fire, using tele- 

At 500 yards the procedure is the same, scopic sights. The ammunition used 
except that the soldier is in the prone rill n xcee rounds 
position, with the piece at the shoulder, firing. 


the value of small changes in cleva- 
tion and windage at long ranges 
No report of this firing will be required, 
although a record of it will be kept in 
each company. 


per man 
before the target appears, the time This practice is intended for long 
ranges only, but it may be found neces- 
At all ranges, in rapid fire, firing is from sary, until the rifles 
a full clip, and the second clip must be 
loaded from the belt. In case a clip 


limit being 1 minute and 20 seconds. 

are accurately 

sighted and the elevations known, to 

start at shorter ranges and work back, 

jams or breaks, cartridges may be 
loaded singly. 

At the expiration of the time limit the 
target is pulled down and marked, all 


no range being left until the target can 
be hit at that range. This part of the 
practice will be at the discretion of the 
officer conducting the firing Target 
B may be used if found necessary to 





hits being given their proper value. 
In case of more than 10 hits on a fire at ranges shorter than 1,000 yards. 
target, the target will not be marked, At 1,000 yards each man will fire 20 
but the firing line will be notified and shots for record. No report of the 
the firing on that target repeated. In firing will be required, although a 
case a soldier fires on the wrong tar- record of it will be kept in the com- 
get, only such shots as he may have pany. This record will show the num- 


‘ ; S the wfc wit | — 
fired on his own target will be counted ber of the rifle with which the score 


on his score. He will be given misses was made, the elevation and the wind- 
for the remainder of his score. 

In firing rapid fire, if more than one 
target is used, the first order of men 
at the firing point will fire together, 
one man at each target, all targets 
being fired upon at one time. 

Q. What persons are required to fire the 
long-distance firing? 

A. After an organization has completed Note—The following is a summary of 
record firing, qualification course, practice required for different grades of 
those men in the grades of expert and shots in known-distance firing: 


age used at the various ranges, and 
the force and direction of the wind at 
the time of firing. The data will then 
be available when further practice is 
held with this particular rifle and sight 
Practice may be held at 1,200 yards 
where a suitable range is available. 

This practice will not ‘be held by Philip- 
pine Scouts. 
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(a) Recruits and those who in the last 
season of practice tailed to qualify as marks- 
men or better will hre Tables 1 and 2 once 
prescribed, and Table 3 
record. 
Additional instruction practice will be given 


through each, as 


twice, as prescribed, betore firing 
all the men in this category, or to as many 
as may need it, in the discretion of the com- 
extent of the 
ammunition that may be made 


available tor this purpose. 


pany commander, to the 


amount ol 


marksman will 
fire through Tables 1 and 2 once each and 
Table 
record practice, omitting 5 shots prone at 
200 yards (‘lable 1). 

(c) Sharpshooters will fire in one season 


(b) Men in the grade of 


3 twice, and no more beiore firing 


in instruction practice, qualification course, 
not exceeding 130 rounds of ammunition, at 
the discretion of the company commander, 
before firing record practice. Experts will 
fire for instruction not exceeding 100 rounds 
of ammunition, at the discretion of the com- 
pany commander, and will not fire record 
practice. 

(d) Soldiers of the grade of marksman 
or better who have been discharged and re- 
enlisted will begin the new enlistment period 


with the course of firing prescribed for 
marksman, the restrictions for this grade as 
to the expenditure of 
good. 


(e) All qualified experts and sharpshooters 


ammunition holding 


will fire twice through the course laid down 
in Table 6. But after an officer or enlisted 
man has once fired the complete long-dis- 
tance course, practice at 800 yards may be 
the company 


omitted at the discretion of 


commander. 
(f) The four (4) best enlisted shots of a 
company, selected by the company com- 


mander, will be given practice with telescopic 

sights, as prescribed. 

Q. What are the details of Special Course 
A? 

A. When Used.—When a complete range is 
not provided and a range of 200 and 
300 yards is available, practice may be 
conducted, if authorized by the de- 
partment commander, as prescribed in 
the following special course A. This 
practice is also prescribed for the 
Coast Artillery Corps and for bands 
in the Philippine Islands when re- 
quired to fire. The instruction prac- 
tice, special course A, will be followed 


for the supplementary firing for re- 
cruits and others who join too late to 
fire in the regular season. 
Special course A shall consist of instruc- 
tion and record practice as follows: 
Instruction 


Practice.—Slow fire, target 
A; slow fire, target D; rapid fire, tar- 
get D. 
Record Practice —Slow fire, target A; 


rapid fire, target D. 

The details of this practice are as pre- 
scribed in the tables given below, which 
have the force of written regulations: 


INSTRUCTION PRACTICE. 


TABLE 1.—Slow fire targvet A 





Range| Time Shots Position. 
{5 prone. 
200 No limit. 15 5 knecling. 
(3 standing. 
> HS eeone 
300 | No limit Oh pee 


\5 sitting. 


TABLE 2.—Slow fire, target D. 
[Battle sight only will be used.] 


Range Time Shots Position. 
a {5 kneeling. 
200 No limit. 10 K- , 
5 standing. 
~ . es 3} prone. 
300 No limit 10 = he . 
(5 sitting. 


TaBt.¢ 3.—Rapid fire, target D. 


[Battle sight only will Le used 
g 


Range Time. Shots. Position. 


| - ; 

200 Iminute | 10 | Kneeling from 
standing. 

300 1 minvte 10 Prone from stand- 


10 seconds ing 
RECORD PRACTICE. 
TARLE 4.—Slow fire, target A. 





Range Time. Shots. | Position. 





i. Sy i{5 kneeling. 
200 No limit 10 I) . standing. 
\{5 prone. 


300 No limit. | 10 l\3 sitting. 





Rapid fire as given in Table 3. 
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All practice in special course A will be Range X Velocity 
conducted according to the rules pre- age 
scribed for the firing at the same required for 3 or 9 
ranges in the instruction and record Winds one hour away 
firing in the qualification course. o'clock require only slig! 

A special classification is provided for age. Winds one hi 
all those who fire special course A, as or 6 oclock req 


follows: windage as 3 or 9 o'clocl 


Example Range 800 yards 


TABLE OF CLASSIFICATION, SPECIAL COURSE 
‘ow , fc 
“a” own if 


Grade. Points. 4 quarter points, or 1 
Marksman ie ace Sco 150 O. What che 
" . > z Vhat ecfiect has the rise 
First-lass man ..... ; 120 P : 
_ "mipcrature ¢ 4 
Second-v'lass man ........... 100 emperature on ine 
* . f f lar: 
Unqualified'....... ese A. A decided 
1 All who fail to quality a n< , 
and those wh» for any reason did m ire th cided decrease 
are not otherwise classified 


cause the 





cause the bull 
Q. What are the principal things to be ob QO. What effect ha 
served in firing at the shorter ranyes? barrel on th 
1. Setting the sight properly at the be- A. If the first shot 
ginning of the score. clean, cool gun, 
2. Aiming properly. and heating of the 
3. Squeezing the trigger. ference vibrat 
4. Holding the rifle. are caused by the 
What is the most important factor to be erally make necessary 


, 


considered im long-range firing in elevation for the 


Wind is the most important factor to be often an additional 
considered in long-range firing. third shot. This shou 
What effect has wind on the flig ; some cases where a 
the bullet? are fired without cleaning or 
The wind deflects the bullet from its any considerable interval by 


course in the direction that the wind lowering of the elevation after 





is blowing. The amount of this de- tional shots 
flection varies with the force and di- Q. What effect has light on the strike 
rection of the wind. bullet? 

What is the rule for determining the A. Light—Changes of light do not 
amount of windage to be taken under fect the flight of the bullet: they 
varying conditions? affect the manner in which the aim is 

The wind gauge is graduated in points, taken. As all men are not affected 
and 1 point will move the bullet ap- alike by changes of light, 
proximately 4 inches for each 100 yards must determine 


each man 
for himself how 
of distance the firer is from the target changes of light affect him 
and in the direction the movable base Using the peep sight, the bull’s-eye of a 
of the wind gauge is moved: : 
At 200 yards 1 point equals 8 inches. 
At 600 yards 1 point equals 24 inches. 
At 800 yards 1 point equals 32 inches. 
At 1,000 vards 1 point equals 40 inches. 


The amount of windage to be taken is 


bright target is more clearly 
than the bull’s-eye of a dark one 
the firer will usually hold closer to 
bright bull’s-eye than to a dar 
If the target changes from br 


o 
K 


; : , dark, the next shot will usuall 
determined by estimating the force and not ally 


direction of the wind With the open sight, as the light char 
A simple rule for determining the ap- 
. ° . > . vith , } , feont iol " 
proximate windage at any range is as fills with shadow, more front sight is 
follows: seen, and the shot goes high. 


from bright to dark and the rear not 
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. Success in 
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If occasional shadows drift across the 
face of the target, do not fire until the 
target is bright. 

In a permanent change of light, let the 
eye accustom itself to the change be- 
fore firing. Then the aim will be the 
same as before and there will be no 
change in the position of the hit. 

In rapid firing with open sights on very 
dark days shots seem to go high, due 
entirely to the firer taking more front 
sight than on bright days. 


. What is mirage? 
. This is the term applied in target prac- 


tice to heated air in motion, as seen 
through telescopes or field glasses on 
clear days with winds from 2 to 14 
miles per hour. Through the tele- 
scope appear to be 
across the face of the target in the 
direction the wind is blowing. 

Upon what factors does success in rapid 
fire depend? 

rapid firing depends upon 

catching a quick and accurate aim, 

holding the piece firmly and evenly 

and in squeezing the trigger without a 

jerk. 


waves moving 


. What practice in the manipulation of his 


piece must the soldier have to secure 
good results at rapid fire? 


. In order to give as much time as pos- 


sible for aiming accurately, the soldier 

must practice taking position, loading 

with the clip, and working the bolt so 

that no time will be lost in these opera- 

tions. With constant practice all these 
movements may be made quickly and 
without false motions. 

When the bolt handle is raised it must 
be done with enough force to start the 
shell from the chamber; and when the 
bolt is pulled back it must be with suffi- 
cient force to throw the empty shell 
well away from the chamber, and far 
enough to engage the next cartridge. 

In loading, use force enough to load each 


cartridge with one motion. 

What practice in aiming must the soldier 
have to secure good results in rapid 
fire? 

The aim must be caught quickly, and 
once caught must be held, and the trig- 
ger squeezed steadily. 


Rapid firing, 


as far as holding the aim and squeez- 
ing the trigger are concerned, should 
be done with all the precision of slow 
fire. The gain in time should be in 
getting ready to fire, loading and work- 
ing the bolt. 


Q. Whai effects are produced by resting the 


rifle during firing? 


A. In the ordinary positions for firing with 


piece supported by hands, arms, and 
shoulder, the explosion of the powder 
charges sets up in the barrel of the 
rifle certain vibrations which become 
disturbed and altered somewhat when 
the rifle is fired with the additional sup- 
port of a solid rest applied at some 
point of the barrel. 

Using the same elevations and aiming 
point the effect of a rest is exhibited in 
a changed point of strike of the bullet. 

The vertical vibrations of the barrel are 
the more pronounced, and as these are 
interfered with by a point of rest 
under the barrel this species of sup- 
port will usually change the point of 
strike more than in the case of a side 
rest against a vertical surface. In the 
latter case the piece is steadied rather 
than rested. 

With a rest beneath the balance, or near 
that point, the tendency is to shoot 
above and to the right of the point of 
strike that would be attained without 
a rest, using the same elevation and 
point of aim. 

The tendency is the same and more pro- 
nounced when the rest is under a point 
near the muzzle. The change in the 
point of strike in any case is slight 
and insufficient to carry the shot off the 
target from the center of target D 
at 600 yards. 

In order that the shooting may be uni- 
form, the piece should always be rested 
at the same point. 

A side rest will cause no appreciable 
change in the point of strike. 

In firing with the bayonet fixed, usually 
a lower point on the target will be 
struck corresponding to a reduction in 
the range of about 50 yards. 


). What are the two classes of fouling found 


in the bore of the rifle after firing? 


A. 1. A black deposit covering the entire 


bore, caused by the burning powder. 














2. A metallic fouling caused by particles 
of the metal jacket of the bullet adher- 
ing to the barrel. 

Note—The powder fouling must be re- 
moved first. Then the metallic fouling can 
be seen in patches on the lands. 

Q. How may the powder fouling be removed? 

A. To remove the powder fouling use a 
cleaning rod long enough to clean from 
the breech; Hoppe’s Powder Solvent 
No. 9; rags about 1% inches square, 
of thin flannel or any other soft ma- 
terial. 

Q. How may the metallic fouling be re- 
moved? 

A. To remove metallic fouling, use ammonia 
solution. This is made as follows: 
Take ammonia persulphate, 1 ounce; 

ammonium carbonate, 200 grains; am- 

monia (28 per cent), 6 ounces; water, 

4 ounces. One rounded tablespoonful 

equals 1 ounce of persulphate or 200 

grains of carbonate. 

Powder the persulphate and carbonate 
separately. Dissolve persulphate in the 
ammonia and the carbonate in the water 
and then pour the mixture in a strong 
bottle, and cork. If mixed in this 
manner, it may be used in an hour. 

To use—After the barrel has been 
cleaned with No. 9 and wiped dry, cork 
up breech with a small cork, put a piece 
of rubber tubing about an inch long 
on the muzzle, and fill the barrel with 
the solution. It will boil up instantly 
with a white foam, very slightly blue. 
Let the solution stay in the barrel not 
more than 10 minutes and then pour 
out. If there was any metal fouling 
the solution will be dark blue. 

Fill the barrel with water to remove any 
remaining ammonia, pour out and then 
remove the cork and rubber tube, wipe 
barrel perfectly dry, and then rub with 
oiled rag. 

Care should be used in mixing and using 
this solution, for if improperly mixed 
or used it will injure the rifle. If the 
solution, after being used, is brown, it is 
bad and should be thrown away. The 
proportions of persulphate and carbon- 
ate should be the same in bulk. Too 
much persulphate will injure the barrel. 

Keep the barrel filled. If the solution 

evaporates, it will leave a deposit of 
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persulphate on the surface of the bore 
and will injure it. 

An experienced noncommissioned officer 
should mix the solution and supervise 
its use. 

Care should be taken not to spill the 
solution on the barrel or in the 
mechanism 

VY. Why are rijies always cleaned from the 
breech? 

A. Rifles should always be cleaned from the 
breech, thus avoiding any possible in- 


ury to the muzzle. Any injury to 
the rifling at the muzzle will affect the 


shooting adversely. If the bore for 
6 inches at the muzzle is perfect, a 
minor injury near the chamber will 
have little effect on the accuracy of the 
rifle. 

UY. Describe the process of the daily cleaning 
of the rifle during target practice. 

A. Take a couple of rags soaked in No. 9 
and run them through the barrel until 
they have removed all the powder 
fouling; run clean rags through to dry 
the barrel; clean with ammonia solution 
as directed and finish by wiping out 
with a greased rag or a clean rag 
soaked in No. 9. For grease, use 
vaseline, cosmic, or “3 in 1” oil. After 
the barrel is cleaned, wipe out the 

ie cam bolt, and all visible 
working parts. Occasionally clean out 
the magazine and wipe off magazine 
spring, then wipe all working parts 
with a greased rag. 

After cleaning the working parts, wipe 
off the stock and outside of barrel with 
oiled rag. 

Before firing again, wipe all oil out of 
barrel, but leave chamber and working 
parts slightly oily. This will prevent 
shells binding in chamber and will 
make parts work easier. Wipe all oil 
from outside of barrel and stock. 

No 
ing the loading and handling of the Colt’s 
automatic pistol 


e.—The following instructions regard- 


are considered of great im- 
portance to the Reserve Officer and are here 
inserted for his information 

Careless handling of the pistol is the cause 
of many accidents and results in broken 
parts of the mechanism. The following rules 
1 


will, if followed, prevent much trouble of this 


character 
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(a) On taking the pistol from the arm- 
rack or holster, take out the magazine and 
see that it is empty before replacing it; 
then draw back the slide and make sure that 
the piece is unloaded. Observe the same 
precaution after practice on the target range, 
and again before replacing the pistol in the 
holster or in the armrack. When taking the 
revolver from the armrack or holster and 
before returning it to the same, open the 
cylinder and eject any empty shells and 
cartridges Before beginning a drill and 
upon arriving on the range observe the same 
precaution. 

(b) Neither load nor cock the weapon 
until the moment of firing, nor until a run 
in the mounted course is started. 

(c) Always keep the pistol or revolver in 
the position of “Raise pistol,” except when 
it is pointed at the target. (The position of 
“Lower pistol” is authorized for mounted 
firing only.) 

(d) Do not place the weapon on the ground 
where sand or earth can enter the bore or 
mechanism 

(c) Before loading the pistol, draw back 
the slide and look through the bore to see 
Before 
loading the revolver, open the cylinder and 


that it is free from obstruction. 


look through the bore to see that it is free 
from obstruction. When loading the pistol 
for target practice place 5 cartridges in the 
magazine and insert the magazine in the 
handle: draw back the slide and insert the 
first cartridge in the chamber and carefully 
lower the hammer fully down. 

In loading the revolver place 5 cartridges 
in the cylinder and let the hammer down on 
the empty chamber. 

(f) Whenever the pistol is being loaded or 
unloaded, the muzzle must be kept up. 

(7) Do not point the weapon in any direc- 
tion where an accidental discharge might 
do harm. 

(h) After loading do not cock the pistol 
or the revolver until ready to fire 

(i) Keep the working parts properly lubri- 
cated. 

To Load Pistol: Being at Raise Pistol 
(right hand grasping stock at the height 
of and 6 inches in front of the point of the 
right shoulder, forefinger alongside barrel, 
barrel to the rear and inclined forward about 


30°). 





Without deranging position of the hand, 
rotate the pistol so the sights move to the 
left, the barrel pointing to the right front 
and up. 

With the thumb and forefinger of the Lef! 
hand (thumb to the right), grasp the slide 
and pull it toward the body until it stops 
and then release it. The pistol is thus loaded, 
and the hammer at full cock. 

If the pistol is to be kept in the hand 
and not to be fired at once, engage the safety 
lock with the thumb of the Night hand. 

If the pistol is to be carried in the holster, 
remove saiety lock, if on, and lower the 
hammer fully down. 

To Lower the Hammer: Being at the load- 
ing position at full cock. 

1. Firmly seat thumb of Right hand on the 
hammer; insert forefinger inside trigger 
guard. 

2. With thumb of Left hand exert a 
momentary pressure on the grip-safety to 
release hammer from sear. 

3. At the same instant exert pressure on 
the trigger and carefully and slowly lower 
the hammer fully down. 

4. Remove finger from trigger. 
5. Insert pistol in holster. 

Caution.—The pistol must never be placed 
in the holster until hammer is fully down. 

Q. What are the requirements of the several 
grades of marksmanship? 

A. The requirements for the qualification in 
the several grades of marksmanship 


are given in the following table: 


TABLE OF CLASSIFICATION 
Rifle firing. 


Grade. Points. 
Expert rifleman......... 253 
ae 238 
CUI Se vcs cedecwee 202 
First-class man......... , 177 
Second-class man....... ‘ 152 
ee ae 

All who fai! to qualify as second-class men or 


better, and those who for any reason did not fire 
the course and are not otherwise classined 
The soldier having attained the grade ot 
marksman or better will retain that 
classification during his current enlist- 


ment unless in subsequent firing he 
attains a higher grade. The officer 
having attained the grade of marks- 
man or better will retain that classi- 
fication for a period of three years from 
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the date of qualification unless in sub- 
sequent firing he attains a higher grade. 


The soldier who has completed the 


course of known-distance practice and 
is transferred thereafter, or who is 
discharged and reenlists, will not be 
given a second opportunity in the same 
target year to qualify. 


A soldier who is discharged and reenlists 


within three months will retain his last 
qualification for one year from date 
of reenlistment unless in the mean- 
time he shall have fired the record- 
practice qualification course. As soon 
as he fires the record-practice quali- 
fication course his previous classifi 
cation ceases and he is classified 
according to the scores he may make 
in that course. 


In case the soldier has not, at the time 


of transfer, completed his known-dis- 
tance practice for that year, his com- 
pany commander will complete his 
individual record sheet to date and 
attach it to the descriptive list which 
accompanies him, and the soldier will 
complete his known-distance firing with 
the organization to which transferred, 
unless in that organization known-dis- 
tance practice for that year has been 
completed. 


What persons will be classified? 


All who fire and who are borne on the 


rolls of the organization during any 
part of the practice season, or who are 
attached for practice by proper author- 
ity, will be classified 


Bandsmen who fire in the Philippines will 


not be classified. 


For Coast Artillery, see special course A. 
What classifications are provided for 


special course A? 


A. A special qualification is provided for all 


those who fire special course A, as 
follows: 





Grade. Points 
ts oaks oues eee 150 
First-class man......... “er 120 
Second-class man....... bene 100 
na. a no idee abn et 
All who fail to qualify as second-class men or 
better, and those who for any reason did not fire 
the course and are not otherwise classitied 


Q. What insignia is provided for officers and 





enlisted men who qualify in the vari- 
ous grades of marksmanship? 
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A. To each officer and soldier qualifying 


for the first time as expert ritiema 
sharpshooter, marksman, expert pistol 
shot and first-class pistol snot certain 
msignia, indicating their skill in marks 
manship, will be issued in case of 
loss or dan age new issue ay be n ade 
as provided for in paragraph 250 
Rifleman’s Insignia; (a) Marksman’s 
Pin.—To marksmen, when first quali 


fying as such, will be issued a marks- 
man’s pin. A soldier, having qualified 


as a marksman, may wear this pin as 


long as he continues to draw the in- 





creased pay for that qualification 
(b) Sharps! oter’s Badge » ine sharp 

shooter a silve adge will be 1 1 
For the first qual tio this : 
the badge will consist of a pin and 
cross; the sold havu y « e qua ed 
as a Siarpsnooter may ¢ t 1¢ to 
wear tl adge as long a continue 
to draw the eased ay to that 
qualific n. For each requalification 
as sl sshooter a silv bar will b 
issued, \ ll spe y the year ol 
requaiincation a 1 will e attached to 
the badge betw the | ind ¢ 

) Expert Rifleman’s Badg« o the ¢ 
pert rifleman will be sed a_ silver 
badge The soldier ha g qual l as 
an expert rif in may cont to 
wear the badge a long as he 
tinues to draw t used pay t 
that qualification 

For each requa tion as ¢ rt 
man a silver bar will be issued, which 
will s ecify the vear of req ralif itor 
and will be attached to the badge 


immediately below the pin 


Marksman’s Pin, Special Course A.—To 


marksmen, when f q , as 
such 3 spec a! e A, \ 
a special marksman’s p I | 
fication is renewed in the su 
seaso the pin i pe W a n 
yea and so on ' he ea 5 
but if the le o ark : t 
reached the pin will t V 

This pin will be ts e 
cate of the p tha 
the soldier has qualified under the 


regulations as a marksman in special 


course A. 
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Q. What action is taken when marksman- 
ship insignia is lost or destroyed? 

A. These insignia will become the property 
of the persons to whom issued. If 
they are lost by the owner or in trans- 
mission to him, or if they become un- 
sightly from long wear, they may be 
replaced without cost to the owner. 
But in all cases the official certificate 
of the company commander to the 
effect that he has investigated the 
circumstances of the loss or damage 
and finds that no negligence can be 
imputed to the soldier will be required 
as evidence upon which to make the 
new issues. In case of loss, claim 
must be made within 60 days from 
date of loss. Duplicates, if desired for 
use On separate coats, will be sold to 
those entitled to wear the insignia. 

Note.—The soldier’s record of target fir- 
ing is kept on blank forms especially pre- 
pared for the purpose. Copies of these with 
the instructions for their use are included 
in the form pocket in the back cover of this 
book. 


QO. What targets are used in the known-dis- 
tance firing? 
A. Known-Distance Targets— 
Target A.—The short-range target, used 
for 200 and 300 yards, is a rectangle 
6 feet high, 4 feet wide. Black circular 
bull’s-eye 8 inches in diameter, value of 
hit, 5; center ring, 26 inches in diame- 


ter, value of hit, 4; inner ring, 46 inches 
in diameter, value of hit, 3; outer, 
remainder of target, value of hit, 2. 


Target B.—The mid-range target, used for 


500 and 600 yards, is a square 6 feet 
on a side, black circular bull’s-eye 20 
inches in diameter; center ring, 37 
inches in diameter; inner ring, 53 
inches in diameter; outer, remainder of 
target. Value of hits, same as on tar- 
get A. 


Target C.—The long-range target, used 


for 800 and 1,000 yards. It is a 
rectangle 4 feet high and 10 feet wide. 
Black cicular bull’s-eye 36 inches in 
diameter; center ring, 54 inches in 
diameter ; inner space outside of center 
ring bounded by vertical lines 2 feet 
from each end of target; outer, re- 
mainder of target. Value of hits, same 
as on target A. 


Target D.—The rapid-fire target. A black 


silhouette representing a soldier in the 
prone position placed in the middle of 
a rectangular target 6 by 6 feet. Value 
of hits in the figure, 5; in the space 
(within parallels to figure, 4 inches in 
width above and at sides of figure, 14 
inches below figure) immediately out- 
side the figure, 4; in the space 
immediately outside the 4 space, 3; 
remainder of the target, 2. 


Note by the Author—This chapter on Small Arms Firing is not intended to be a com- 
plete treatise on the subject. It is designed to provide the Reserve Officer with sufficient 
material to pass his examination in the subject for his advancement in grade, and to provide 
the prospective Reserve Officer with sufficient material to pass his entrance examination. 

It is believed that any man who has a thorough knowledge of the contents of this chapter 
will be able to pass his examinations in this subject without any difficulty. 
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“The War of Positions.” By Lieut. 
Col. Paul Azan, of the French Army, 
with a preface by Brig. Gen. J. E. 
Kuhn, U. S. A. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1917. Cloth, 
186 pages. Price, $1.25. 

The author of this book knows his 
subject not only theoretically but prac- 
tically, and was sent by his government 
to the United States to aid in our mili- 
tary preparations for the war in which 
we are now engaged. This fact gives 
his statements an authoritative value 
and he has presented the fundamental 
principles of the matter in an excep- 
tionally clear and able manner. The 
work discusses, among other matters, 
the role and functions of the different 
aims of the service, the organization 
of positions and trench duties; the 
offensive combat, its preparation, the 
attack, pursuit and the march of ap- 
proach; the defense of a position, its 
organization, defense, retreat and the 
offensive return. There are no plates 
in illustration. A glossary attached is 
of value. 

® 

Sketching Methods. By Capt W. C. 
Sweeney, U. S. Infantry. San Fran- 
cisco: Hicks-Judd Co., 1917. Flexi- 
ble keretol, 16mo, 98 pages. 

This little book presents the subject 
of military sketching in a rather differ- 
ent way than the conventional form. 
It contains many useful suggestions 
for the beginner, and seeks to sinplify 
a subject which the author asserts has 
been wrapped in mystery 
matics. For those who desire to be 


uathe- 


come proficient in the practice of muili- 
tary sketching, the book contains many 
useful hints. 





Book Reviews 


Elements of Trench Warfare. Bayonet 
Training. By Capt. Wm. H. Wal- 
dron. New York: E. N. Appleton, 
1917. Cloth, 16mo, 225 pages. 
Price, 75 cents. 

This book, like others by the same 
author, “fits the pocket,” and contains 
in condensed form considerable in- 
formation of use to the soldier in train- 
ing for trench warfare. 
for use in preliminary training only, as 
the War Department is expected shortly 


It is a guide 


to issue the necessary orders and in- 
structions for our Army. 


® 


Machine Gun Practice and Tactics. By 
Lieut. K. B. McKellar, Canadian 
Machine Gun Service. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1917. Cloth, 
12mo, 165 pages. Price, 90 cents 
The author has been at the front 

during the past three years instructing 

men for active service in the present 
war. The method of organization of 
machine-gun units and the sequence of 
training set forth embody the result of 
this valuable experience. Among the 
topics which are taken up in full are: 

Objects and Outline of Training, Or- 

ganization and Equipment of Machine- 

Gun Characteristics of 

Machine Gun, Training 

Judging Distance, the Indication and 

Recognition of Targets, the Theory of 

Machine-Gun Fire, Fire 

Coinbined Sights and Vertical Search- 


Service, the 


Visual and 


Direction, 


ing, Fire Orders and Signals, Night 
Firing, Overhead Fire, Indirect Fire, 
Range Cards, the Occupation of Vari 
ous l’ositions by Machine Guns, Ma- 
chine Guns in Open Warfare, Machine- 
Gun Trench Warfare, Machine-Gun 
$138 
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Field Works, the 


Duties in 


and 
Over 


Organization 
Trenches, Taking 


Attack 


illustrated with a number 


and the 


The text i 


Trenches, 


of specially-drawn diagra7 


For use of officers and 


s and figures 
Oo 


Vade Mecum 


interpreters in the present cam- 

paign. By Eugene Plumon. New 

York: Brentano’s, 1917. Flexible 

cloth, 4 x 6 inches, 164 pages. Price, 

75 cents. 

This is a very necessary condensed 
dictionary of French and English tech 
nical and military terms It was 
specially prepared for the use of inter- 
preters attached to the British forces 


and is the result of actual experience 


in such work. The expressions used 
are given in the order in which they 
will probably be needed, from the first 
landing of the troops to the end of the 


campaign. The ordinary French dic- 


tionary contains but few of the special 


terms used. The title, meaning “go 
with me,” is very expressive of its use- 


should never be without 


fulness, as one 


We commend it to all officers 
and enlisted men who expect to go to 
I'rance. 


a copy. 


® 


Training for the Trenches. By Capt. 
Leslie Vickers, late Seaforth High- 
landers New York: George H. 
Doran Company, 1917. Cloth, 8vo, 
27 Price, $1.00. 


27 pages. 


This is a readable and instructive 


book, based upon personal experience 
during the first two years of the war 
in France. It is primarily intended for 
those who are civilians in 
It is 
not a treatise on war nor yet a scientific 


the use of 
the process of becoming soldiers. 


handbook, but is intended to bring home 
lessons that are sometimes too dearly 
bought. 

It has brief chapters 


Civilian and Soldier, 


The 
Health. Disease, 
Vermin, Health and Officers, Cover and 
Trenches, Protection of Trenches, Artil- 
lery Fire, Gas and Liquid Fire, The 
Attack-Defense, The Attack-Offense, 
Equipment for the Field, Tricks for 
the ‘Trenches. 
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THE UNITED STATES 
INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 


“The object of the Association shall be to promote the efficiency of the Infantry 
arm of the military service of our country by maintaining its best standards and 
traditions, by fostering esprit de corps, by the dissemination of professional knowl 
edge, and by exchange of ideas as to the utilization of such knowledge with par- 
ticular reference to the role of Infantry in modern war.’—Article III of the 
Constitution. 


OFFICERS 


President 


Maj. Gen. Eowin F. Gienn, U. S. Army. 


Vice-President: 
Bric. Gen. Cnartes S. Farnsworth. 

Acting Secretary: 
Major Joun R. M. Tayior. 
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Coronet Peter C. Harris, Infantry. 
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Lieut. Coronet Josern C. Castner. Infantry 
Lieut. Cotonet Georce H. Estes, National Army. 
Lieut. Cotone. M. B. Stewart, General Staff. 
Major Huca A. Drum, General Staff. 
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CONDITIONS OF MEMBERSHIP 


All commissioned officers in good standing. or former commi 
record of the regular or volunteer military or naval service including 
the National Guard are eligible ior regular or associate memb« 
Membership dates irom the first day of January or July nearest the 

Dues are $1.00 annually, payable in advance. Members may obtain 
$2.00 per year. 

All communications should be addressed to the Secretary, the United States Ini 
Association, Room 508, Union Trust Building, Washington, D. C. Cable address 
Washington. 
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On Changing Addresses 

On the battlefields of Flanders the 
situation has developed into what has 
been aptly termed “a war of position,” 
but in our Army we have not yet set- 
tled down to any one place, at least so 
far as the individual officers are con- 
cerned, and our members and sub- 
scribers seem to be constantly moving 
about, This makes it hard for us to 
keep track of individuals, and when 
it is considered that we have more than 
10,000 names on our mailing list, it is 
self-evident that we need the help and 
active cooperation of each subscriber 
if his copy of the INFANTRY JouRNAL 
is to reach him regularly. We try to 
get each issue of the magazine in the 


mails on the first day of the month. If 
copies are not received in due time 
thereafter they must have gone astray 
in the mails. Write to us asking how 
your copy is addressed; the fault may 
be there. Please do not write and say 
you have notified us four times before 
to change the address as some have 
done. Possibly we did not receive the 
requests. It must be evident that it is 
far easier to make changes than to write 
letters explaining our failure to do so. 

Let each member and subscriber co- 
operate with us by telling us just how 
to address the INFANTRY JOURNAL so 
that it will reach him. Use the form 
below for convenience. 





THE INFANTRY JOURNAL 
Union Trust BUILDING 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Please change my mailing address for the INFANTRY JOURNAL to: 





(Name) 





(Rank) 





(Address) 








(Old Address) 
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Amendments to Constitution 
The following letter has been received: 


WasuincrTon, D. C., July 12, 1917. 
THE SECRETARY, 


United States Infantry Association, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sir: The undersigned members of the Infantry Association propose the follow- 
ing changes in the Constitution of the Association: Article IV, Section 10, now 
reads: “Membership shall date from the nearest first of July or first of January 
to the date of election.” This should be changed to read: “Membership shall 
date from the first of the month following the date of election.” 

The purpose of this change is to avoid the congestion incident to sending out 
a large number of bills and renewal notices at one time and to spread the work 
over the entire year. 

Article X now requires a two-thirds vote to make changes or alterations in 
the Constitution. This should be changed to read “majority” vote, as it is prac- 
tically impossible under existing conditions of expanding membership and foreign 
service to secure a vote from two-thirds of the members. 

Respectfully, 
F. R. Brown G. W. McIver J. B. Bennet 
J. C. CastNER F. R. Curtis H. W. ArNoip 
D. T. Merri. CHARLES GERHARDT W. P. BurnHaM 
O. B. RoseEnBauM ALEXANDER E, Wittiams W. A. CasTLe 
P. C. Harris W. Kreucer C. Corprer 
J. E. Woopwarp G. H. JAMERSON C. H. Hopcrs 
J. F. Kerr B. H. WeLts F. W. Brasson 
T. O. Murpny F. S. Cocneu Tenny Ross 
J. T. Dean O. J. CHARLES L. D. Gasser 
R. O. Van Horn W. H. Bertscu P. W. Brown 


The articles it is proposed to amend now read as follows, with the words 
proposed to be stricken out indicated in italics and the words to be inserted 
printed in black face type, viz: 

Sec. 10. Membership shall date from the nearest first of July or first of 
January to the date of election |first of the month following the date of election}, 
and the annual dues thereafter shall become payable on that date in each succeed- 
ing year. Members over two years in arrears shall be dropped from the rolls. 

Art. X. This Constitution may be amended or altered by a two-thirds 
[majority ] vote of the regular members either in person or by proxies in writing. 

Regimental adjutants are requested to attach the ballot herewith to a sheet of 
paper and, after obtaining the signatures and vote of all members of the Associa- 
tion present, forward it to the Secretary of the Association, Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


BALLOT 


Gnited States Infantry Association 


On the proposed amendments to the Constitution, I vote as indicated 
opposite my name. 
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Infantry Journal Advertiser 


GENTLE HINTS 
No. 34 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
OctToBerR 1, 1917 


1. This is rather asking an opinion than a hint to 
advertisers. 


2. Are we to be blamed for underestimating the de- 
mand for the INFANTRY JOURNAL when, with a mailing 
list of 7,500 names, we printed 10,000 copies of the Sep- 
tember issue, only to find them all sold out by the 12th 
of the month? 


3. We used to be able to guess within a hundred 
copies of the probable demand, and we're always worried 
when a subscriber failed to renew. Now the subscrip- 
tions come in by the hundreds and there is scarcely ever 
a to renew. If it does occur we attribute it 


to poor taste and try to forget the man’s name. 


4. Part of this demand for the INFANTRY JOURNAL is 
due to the aroused interest in military affairs, but we 
like to think that the larger part is due to the fact that 
we ar 


failure 


» making an interesting magazine. 


5. Not the least of the interesting features, in our 
opinion, is the pages that follow. Here is the story of 
what the soldier needs for his comfort or convenience— 
and a few luxuries. 


6. The cooperation of our advertising friends is a 


large factor in the making up of this magazine. Let us 


return the favor by cooperating with them when we 
wish to buy. 


It is the Infantry way! It is the only way! 
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